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SAND PAINTING 


A Very Popular Craft — For All Grades and High Schools 


Children of the lower grades enjoy working with this brilliantly colored sand. With 
designs suitable for sand painting they can do very acceptable work. 


The upper grade and high school students find many possibilities in this craft. Besides 
beautiful sand painted pictures, attractive greeting cards and place cards are made. 


Try something new, something different, using this sand in your poster work. You will 
be pleased with the brilliant effects obtained. 


Beautiful mottoes and cathedral windows can be made with this sand, painting on 
glass, using white shellac as the adhesive. 


MATERIALS 


BOX No. 1—Ten colors of sand, and twelve pictures 3% inches by 7 inches printed on six-ply 


cardboard ready for coloring. With instructions. ..........sccccccccccccccccccccccccccees $1.00 
Colors in Box No. 1:—Flesh, red, blue, green, yellow, black, white, brown, orange, and purple. 


For the convenience of persons who would like to have a larger selection of colors, we are 
packing a second box of sand with different shades and colors. 
BOX No. 2—Ten colors of sand, and twelve pictures 3% inches x 7 inches.................. $1.00 

Colors in Box No. 2—Light blue, teal blue, light green, moss green, light red, pink, light brown. 
gray, tan, lavender. With Box No. 2 one can blend with the same color in Box No. 1 and get 
the shades in between. 


Prices for Extra Pictures 
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RENEW NOW! 


BE SURE OF UNINTERRUPTED RECEIPT OF YOUR COPIES OF 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


All publishers are having unusual difficulties these days. We are no exception. But we 
do want to be certain that each and every subscriber for Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES re- 
ceives his copy promptly each month. We have worked out a plan by which this may 
be done. But we need the help of our subscribers. The plan is for us to take care of as 
many renewals as possible before next fall when the rush season will be upon us. All 
of us must look ahead these days. Will you look ahead, too? Send us your renewal 


without delay—TODAY. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

If you renew before the close of 
school you may obtain a beautiful 
set of 20 full-color, authentic cos 
tume folk dolls for only 25c per set 
extra. Many teachers already have 
set No. 1. For them we have an- 
other, entirely different set, No. 2. 
Be sure to specify set you desire. 

Set Ne. 1 — Alaska, Brazil, 
China, England, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Greece, Holland. 
Ireland, Italy, Jerusalem, Mexico, 
Norway, Philippines, Poland, Por- 
tugal, Scotland, Sweden, Wales. 

Set Ne. 2 — Armenia, Africa, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Egypt, Esthonia. 
Finland, Guatemala, Hawaii, Hun- 
gary, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, Ru- 
mania, Servia, Switzerland, Tuscar- 
ora Indian, U. S. (Acorn Boy), U. S. 
(Cowboy), U. S. (Hickory-nut Boy 








Here are reasons for renewing early: 


I. We shall be able to enter your renewal subscription before it is time to 


mail out the September issue. 


2. By renewing now you will relieve your mind of one important detail. You 


may pay now or later as you wish. 


38. Your renewal subscription will not begin until your present subscription 
has expired. Therefore you will have no fear of receiving duplicate copies 


at any time. 


4. You will be assured of receiving Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. Remember, 
curtailment of our paper supply means fewer copies may be printed. 
Don't be one of those who will be disappointed next fall because there are 
no more copies of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES to be had. 

IMPORTANT: Please indicate when renew- 
ing that your subscription is a renewal. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4€16 NORTH CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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the 
TEACHERS’ TIMESAVER 


MORGAN-DILLON 
HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


and 


UNIT MATERIAL 


The Modern, Economical form of seat- 
work. Printed in hectograph ink for use 
on any gelatin duplicator. Every Master 
Sheet is guaranteed to produce 50 to 100 
satisfactory copies. In addition to Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, and Language; there are 
Social Studies units—the kind most fre- 
quently used in modern schools. 


LOW IN PRICE 
HIGH IN EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


Read the following list carefully. Check 
the materials you wish. Send your order 
TODAY to the address at the bottom of 
the column. 


HECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING SEATWORK 


A.B.C. PRE-PRIMER $ 
READING BOOKS: Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades 


Peete ee eseeeaeeeeeee 


(Specify grade) each 
PHONICS & READING BOOK (1A-2B lerel)...$1.00 
— KEYS TO PHONICS (3A, 4th, 5B com- 


eee eee eee Eee EEE eH eee e HEE EEE 
sere ester eeeeeseene 
see eeeeeeseeeee 
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MATURE UNITS y 
BIRDS & FLOWERS (2nd or 3rd grade com- 


eee eee eee eee esses eeeeseeee® 


eee e ewer ereseeeseseseee 


Y FLOWER BOOK (All grades) 40 common 
ay Seana dPabNGRabeenseeaceeenacenwe $1.25 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES, Primary...........+-- 
MY HEALTH BOOK (2nd or 3rd "a level) . 3:33 
NURSERY RHYMES IN PICTURES 


bg pletures) ....ccceccccccccccevescees $1.00 
LIFE ON THE FARM (ist grade)........... $1.00 
MY ca OM HOLLAND (2nd or 3rd erate 00 


CHINA (2nd or Srd grade level).........-+5- $ 

MY INDIAN BOOK (2nd A 7 grade level). ..$1.00 
ESKIMO LAND (2nd or 3 level) ...... 
MEXICO, OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR (4th 1.90 


) 
SWEDEN, NORWAY & DENMARK (4th -—. 
ENGLAND, bees LAND & WALES (4th-5th . 


5th grade 


eeeeees 


Send orders to: 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST., DEPT. M44] 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 














Dear Editor: 

I am very favorably impressed with 
the two numbers of Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities which I have received. It seems 
to be a magazine in which the helps are 
ready instead of having to have a lot 
done to get them ready. Perhaps I am 
lazy; but it does seem that teachers need 
some timesavers if anyone does. 

Very truly yours, 
L. H. R., Colorado teacher 

Right you are, Miss R. It is our hope 
to lighten the burden of busy teachers 
as much as possible but with a word of 
caution, In the process of lightening 
your burden we don’t want that factor 
to become one of presenting uncreative 
material which will not develop the 
whole child as much as is possible. 


Dear Editor: 
Yours is the first magazine that I 
have found everything practical and 
usable. This is my ninth year of teach- 
ing and in that time I have tried all 
sorts of helps for teachers hoping to 
find something that would really be 
stimulating and useful. Your material 
is something by which the pupils learn 
by doing. 
Sincerely, 
L. R., Illinois teacher 

Of course that is our aim—to make 
every single page of Junior Arts and 
Activities useful in the classroom. As 
we grow, we hope to do more than that. 
We hope to help teachers vitalize their 
own concept of teaching, to help make 
each day in the classroom a happy ex- 
perience. We believe the theory that 
contended, happy teachers will make 
well-educated, well-developed pupils. 
Dear Editor: 

Although I retired from the teaching 
profession I wanted to know your mag- 
azine, to see what it had to offer from 
an art teacher’s point of view. How- 
ever, the music series interested me 
most because I have never seen so much 
helpful material in any other general 
school magazine. 

I intend to use Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities this year to “catch up” on many 
of its topics just for fun. 

Very truly yours, 
R, C. K., Oregon teacher 

Somehow from the tone of your let- 
ter we don’t believe that you have per- 
manently retired from the teaching pro- 
fession. Your enthusiasm must certainly 
be carried over into any class you lead 
to the pupils’ gain, of course. 








MODERN CRAFTS 


Over 300 pages packed with information and 
instructions on 46 different classroom crafjs. 
Only $1.00 postpaid. 


LEISURECRAFTS 
907 South Hill, Los Angeles 15, California 
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EITCHEN OVEN 

Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
pettery easily and inexpensively! De your ewn 
y firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°), 
Models like clay—may be waterpreefed and 
decorated with SERAMO ENAMEL. 6 colors, 
red, yellow, blue, green, black, white. 1 ez, 
bottles, 15e each. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


DEPT. J, 425 $0. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 








CRAFT GUILD 


“The House of All Cratts” 
COMPLETE HANDICRAFT SERVICE 


— Leather — Metal — Wood — Cork — 
— Beads — Archery — Artboard — 
— Glass — Felt — Fibre Cord — 
— Leatherette — Plastic — 
— Metal Tapping Sets — Art Stone — 


Write for ep Cetaine 
628 DRUMMOND PLACE 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. 














EARN MONEY 
WHILE ATTENDING 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Teachers who are planning to 
attend summer school sessions 
this year are invited to write to us 
for ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
on HOW TO EARN MONEY while 
at school by acting as a subscrip- 
tion representative for Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES, the fastest 
growing magazine for teachers in 
America today. 


DO NOT DELAY. Write today 
for information. Make this sum- 
mer pay you as never before. 


Send your inquiries to 
Agents 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 























THE LIBRARY 
OF BASIC 
KNOWLEDGE 


Nothing else like them on the market! Unique, 
profusely illustrated in colors—they tell funda- 
mental facts about everyday subjects in an 
intensely interesting way. 

Many teachers find these books valuable to 
use as source material, as they contain facts 
that grip and fire the imagination of their 
pupils in a way that they will never forget. 
The type is large, clear and easy to read. 





LIGHT 


EDUCATIONAL + FASCINATING 





COLORFUL + AUTHORITATIVE 


11 booklets in the complete 
series, as follows: 


SOUND PLANETS 
MAGNETS RAILROADS 
LIGHT COMMUNICATION 
OUR BODIES AIRPLANES 


THE STORY OF THE MAYA 
MERRIE ENGLAND 
DANCES OF MERRIE ENGLAND 


GEE asso vanicasusticoso nds 10e 


Special Prices In 
Quantity Lots 


2 3. fee $2.00 

Me Oe Oe GBs since s cena 3.50 
Bee Ge GP QHD ou cc sence esien 6.00 
_ s ff rere 11.50 
fe 16.50 
wt See 25.00 
BOGS GE GY ONO......0 06 e0ccs 45.00 





[ — “HANDY ORDER COUPON-— — 


COLORTEX PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, t1l. 


| 1 enclose . Please send me postpaid the 
following books in the “Library of Basie Knowledge, 
prices as quoted in Junior Arts and Activities Magaziae. 
.-- SOUND 
MAGNETS 
LIGHT 
-. OUR BODIES 
. PLANETS 
RAILROADS 
. COMMUNICATION 
AIRPLANES 
-—-THE STORY OF THE MAYA 
------/MERRIE ENGLAND 
..DANCES OF MERRIE ENGLAND 
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USING PROJECT 


MATERIAL 


In the February and March issues of 
Junior Arts and Activities, Harold R. 
Rice gave descriptions of methods to 
use in making puppets. Now we have 
a folk tale made to order for a puppet 
show, “The Flying Ship” (page 12) 
has been designed for use with the unit 
on Russia but teachers of the primary 
grades can easily see how it may be 
adapted for use with younger children. 
There is an opportunity for practice in 
both the language and the graphic arts. 
Be sure to keep the dialogue simple— 
especially with younger children. 

e 

Since April 14 is Pan American Day, 
why not have an exhibit of art projects 
based on the “Crafts of Our Good 
Neighbors” which have been appearing 
in Junior Arts and Activities. This 
month’s project (page 15) is an au- 
thentic craft of Colombia and should 
fit in admirably with this program. 
Many firms offer a type of clay which 
may be modeled and colored without the 
necessity of firing. Clay modeling is 
one of the best and least expensive of 
crafts. As far as we know there is no 
shortage of this item because of wartime 
restrictions. 

& 

We do not recommend that more 
than one or two hop frogs (page 16) 
be made for use in a single class unless 
some of the children want them for 
playing at home. However, if the class 
has embarked on a program of making 
things for shut-in children these toys 
would prove a very good item. 

s 

The suggestions for constructing a 
rabbit hutch (page 25) can be modified 
to suit any situation, Classroom teach- 
ers might consult the manual arts in- 
structor, if the school has such a teacher, 
for additional suggestions. 

& 

Notice that the Easter card suggested 
on page 27 can also be used as a poster 
or as a notebook cover. The idea be- 
hind this card—that of reading the 
story of Peter Rabbit and then design- 
ing cards illustrative of the text might 
be applied to other stories. It encour- 
ages concentration on the reading and 
the utmost freedom for creative expres- 
sion. 

* 

An additional thought for using the 
Easter bonnets (page 34). Just as 
(Continued on page 3) 





Material on 


OUR ALLIES 
INDIANS 
STATES OF THE UNION 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


! 
Contained in back issues of Junior ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES offered at the low price of 
$1.00 each per package of 4 copies. Each 
magazine in the packages contains units, 
projects, and activities related to the sub- 
jects of Our Allies, Indians, States of the 
Union, and Social Studies. Each package 
is designed for use with specific grades. 


PACKAGE No. 1—OUR ALLIES (intermed- 
iate and upper grades) Australia, Canada, 
the Philippines, Mexico. 


PACKAGE No, 2 — INDIANS (all — 
All Indian tribes of the United States. 
South American Indians. 


PACKAGE No. 3—STATES OF THE UNION 
(intermediate and upper grades) Ohio, 
Michigan, Virginia, Washington, D. C. 


PACKAGE No. 4—SOCIAL STUDIES (pri- 
mary grades) Housing, Patriotism, Post 
Office, Transportation. 


NOTE: No package can be broken. So, 


please do not send an order for one or 
two items of a package. 


Each package, postpaid, $1.00 


(Sorry, because of the extra bookkeeping 
involved, we cannot accept charge orders.) 


THE JONES PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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PHONIC BINGO 


The New 
EDUCATIONAL GAME 


A new teaching aid that gives 
real results! The purpose of the 
Phonic Bingo Game is to teach 
the sounds of consonants and 
consonant blends that are used 
as the initial sounds in words. 
Of these 49 sounds, 48 are given 
on each card. The set consists 
of 36 playing cards, a cut-up 
card, and a master card in 
durable clasp envelope. 


This new educational game 
does wonders for the whole 
class in phonics drill. For use 
in grades 3 and 4. 


Postpaid, $1.35 
Sold on money-back guarantee 


THE KING COMPANY 


DEPT. JA, 4616 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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| GOOD TEACHERS 
SUPERVISORS 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 
Ow ee 
ROCKYIT7T- TEACHERS 

ye¥ 67 aA Om a 


410 U.S.NaT: Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO 





WM. RUFFER, PH. D., MGR. 


Opportunity knocks 
now as never before 


FREE ENROLLMENT 


Write for 
Enrollment Material 


& 
Largest Most Successful 
Agency In The West 
& 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


This Will Be a Big Placement 
Year—Write For Information 

















Ready to Use - Master Copies 
HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


- New Low Cost 3-in-1 Editions 
(Reading, English, 
‘i and Arithmetic) 
3 All three Basic Subjects 
i] combined in one Giant 
Bi Book. Nearly 100 full page 
y units of effective Work- 
book exercises, usable 
with any text or program 
for your particular grade. 
(All Grades 1 thru 6) 


Order These Workbooks To-day! 


-Complete with full directions and free 
teachers keys. Price only $1.75 per grade. 
In ordering specify grade. 


NEW LOW COST OUTLINE MAPS 


[wecrocaarn | Order Today! Post Paid 
HECTOGRAPH 
OUTLINE 


MAPS | only 50c 



















Set of 16 maps consistirg 
of United States, Groups 
of States, North, South, 
and Central America, Mex- 
ico, Alaska, Canada, Asia, 
Europe, Australia, Africa. 


Size 7x10 inches. 


Send for.Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing Co 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 






























USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL 


(Continued from page 2) 


Greeks represented various characters 
of their plays by putting on masks to 
indicate the type of person being por- 
trayed so can boys and girls use hats 
of various descriptions as the only cos- 
tuming for dramatic play or assembly 
programs. The effect will be novel and 
stimulating. 
& 

We hope that teachers of primary, in- 
termediate, and upper grades will make 
use of the ideas for creative spring dec- 
orations presented on page 40. Perhaps 
their pupils’ final designs will not re- 
semble at all those which we have out- 
lined. That does not matter. The basic 
idea is to be creative and if the sugges- 
tions given here can help stimulate the 
boys and girls their purpose has been 


fulfilled, 


HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS 


For spring bird study, Morgan-Dillon 
& Company offers helpful books for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper grades 
called Birds We Love. The cost—10c 
per copy. Teachers are requested to in- 
dicate which level they desire. Morgan- 
Dillon & Co., Dept. J.. 4616 N. Clark 
St.. Chicago 40. 

& 

Teachers looking for some inexpen- 
sive remembrance for their pupils at 
the end of school will find that person- 
alized pencils may offer the solution 
for their problems. The teacher’s name 
may be engraved on pencils presented 
to pupils thus serving as a reminder of 
days spent in her class, These pencils 
are available from the Imprint Pencil 
Co., “J” 118 Bay 32 Street, Brooklyn 
14, New York. Write them for further 
information. 

& 

Catalog No. 42 of Handicraft Mate- 
rials of the American Reedcraft Corp. 
contains many ideas and information 
on inexpensive supplies. The cata- 
logues may be obtained without cost 
from the American Reedcraft Corp., 
Box No, 6, Wernersville. Penna, 

* 

Another catalog is supplied by Craft 
Guild, 628 Drummond Place, Chicago 
14. This firm emphasizes a complete 
handicraft service and has many items 
available for interesting craft projects. 











A Thrilling Word Tour of the 
Western Hemisphere— 


HI, NEIGHBOR! 
by 


THEODOSIA and ALLAN CARPENTER 


This unique new book sweeps through 
forty divisions of the Western Hemis- 
phere, with a separate chapter for each 
—forty full chapters. Children will 
realize for the first time in reading this 
book how interesting, individual, and 
potentially great each one of our 
American neighbors is. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


A complete section of full-color maps, 
an appendix with facts about capitals, 
resources, products, exports, population, 
etc. A complete index divided accord- 
ing to people, places, and miscellaneous 
items. HI, NEIGHBOR! conforms to 
courses in social studies. 


Special Price to Teachers 
$1.50 
THE KING COMPANY 


DEPT. JA, 4616 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











THOSE WHO SERVED 


By MARIE G. MERRILL 
A Patriotic Play 


May be presented in full costume or 
silhouette. Suitable for intermediate and 
upper grades. Based on the type of 
people who made up the army of the 
American Revolution. Length: 40 min- 
utes, Large or small groups may take 
part, $1.00 PER COPY 

(Sorry, no charge orders can be accepted) 

ORDER FROM 


MARIE G. MERRILL 


747 NORTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 











RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS 


No. 119X Jingle Bells . Ea. $ .17 
No. 107X Chime Bells ..........Ea. .17 
No. 30 Wrist Bells . ee i 
No. 9 Metal Triangles Ea. .50 
No. 8675 Tambourines aS 
No. 8587 Cymbals ..... LG 
No. 46 Rhythm Sticks ........Pr.  .22 
No. 34 Wood Drum . .. Ea. 88 
No. 32 Jingle Clogs ....... ‘a 
No. 7542 Sand Blocks ..........Pr.  .55 
No. 8465 Tom Tom ..... ~erkls Cae 


Shipping Charges Extra 
Send for copy of No. 42 Catalog of 
Handicraft Materials 


AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORP. 


BOX No, 6 WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 

















PERSONAL NAME PENCILS 


FINEST QUALITY 
HEXAGON SHAPE 
ASSORTED POLISHES 


Name engraved in gold 
or silver. 


36—Same name a 2.00 
IMPRINT PENCIL 60. 
“jy” 118 Bay 32 Street 

Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
Cireular Mailed on Request 
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ym the Editor’ Dal — 


Yesterday we were reading a book 
about the problems of teachers and 
how intimately the general public, by 
its attitudes and opinions, is connected 
with the teaching profession and the 
well-being of both teachers and pupils. 
There was only one thing wrong with 
this excellent discussion—only teach: 
ers, administrators, those who are 
already aware of the facts, will have 
the opportunity to read it. The basic 
problem still remains and that is how 
to arouse public opinion so that its 
attitudes and opinions will be dynamic 
and forceful and productive of the re- 
sults which all of us know can only 
come from the body of citizens. 

It is not reasonable to expect that 
teachers should bear the principal 


burden of arousing public opinion. 
What teachers can and should do is to encourage their pupils so that, as future 


citizens, they will be interested and informed in matters of the commonweal. A 
great deal is being done along these lines but much more is possible. 

Of all things to stress, it seems to us, are the interdependence of all people and 
the interrelation of all activities. To put the matter more concretely and to cite 
an historical example, there was a time when industrial interests and agricultural 
interests clashed. It took a long time for these two groups to see that without the 
prosperity of the one the other was bound to suffer and that while education seem- 
ingly had little relation to industrial production or agricultural efficiency, once 
people were more highly educated these ends came closer to being achieved. No 
one person, group of persons, or class of persons can live effectively and success- 
fully without the co-operation of all. No one activity can be isolated from other 
activities, no matter how remote they appear to be, without suffering. 

Now this may be admitted by a majority of people but practicing the obliga- 
tions which such an admission entails is the point wherein most people find diffi- 
culty, Because this involves understanding of others’ points of view, setting aside 
of personal wishes in some instances, compromise, and—probably most important 
of all—looking to the future good while sometimes this may necessitate foregoing 
immediate and personal gain. The whole thing may be summarized as the triumph 
of humanitarian, ethical, Christian (if you will) principles over those opposed to 
them. 

The need for the adoption of these principles in political, social, and economic 
fields is urgent and increasing with every day. Therefore, it may safely be said 
that inculcating those principles is the principal business of the teacher. A child 
who understands them will also understand the necessity for learning basic skills. 
He will also understand that he can best be of service to others by developing his 
own personality and his own talents, by being happy, energetic, and properly 
ambitious; in a word—by living. 


Do you agree? — dite 
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THE RABBIT 


by ALFRED I. TOOKE 


There’s a rabbit in the garden. 
Here he comes! 
There he goes! in 1 
He’s coming your way! .. . No! He stopped! est in 
He ran behind that hose! the Ur 
Hey! Now he’s in the lettuce bed! deman 
He’s nibbling the greens! availal 
He’s on the lawn... grades 
He’s in the corn. . 


for ch 
He’s hiding in the beans! come 


allied 
plishe 
legend 
ready 
It : 
dren | 
pectec 
tions 
nifica 


have 
You’d better open wide the gate. famil 


We'll have to chase him out. sally 
He'll eat the corn, es : 
And in the lawn re 

He'll dig a hole, no doubt! aie 

Whoosh! Off you go! I scared him then! LT 

You should have seen him jump! land. 
He’s in the chard .. . sana 
He’s in the yard... 


1 
He’s gone behind the pump! of ki 


not | 


Where is he now? I guess he’s done 
The disappearing trick! 


Here he comes! 
There he goes! 
Shut the gate! 
Quick! 
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RUSSIA 


A UNIT FOR THE UPPER GRADES 


INTRODUCTION 

In recent months the growing inter- 
est in material regarding the allies of 
the United States in the present war has 
demanded that information be made 
available in usable form for the upper 
grades, at least, While it is desirable 
for children of the lower grades to be- 
come familiar with the people who are 
allied with us this can best be accom- 
plished by reading simple stories and 
legends of the people. They are not yet 
ready to undertake a larger study. 

It should be remembered that chil- 
dren in the upper grades cannot be ex- 
pected to delve into the difficult ques- 
tions of the political and economic sig- 
nificance of any country before they 
have had the experience of becoming 
familiar with the people, the resources, 
the use made of the resources of the 


land in question. It is this function 
which the. present unit hopes to accom- 
plish. 


OBJECTIVES 
I. To introduce boys and girls to the 
land, people, and resources of Russia 
as mentioned above 
Il. To provide them with a background 
of knowledge without which they can- 
not hope to understand this largest of 
their world neighbors 
II]. To increase their admiration and 
respect for work 
IV. To provide facilities through 
which boys and girls may learn to work 
together in a democratic way 
V. To lead the boys and girls to an 
understanding of the part which the 
land plays in determining the destiny 
of a people and how they must work to 
overcome some of the natural handicaps 
(such as lack of sufficient water, un- 
favorable climate, etc.) which have 
been placed there 
VI. To help prepare young Americans 
to support peace and good will among 
men by knowing them better 


SUGGESTED PRINCIPAL 
ACTIVITIES 
I, Dramatization of some of the leg- 
ends of Russia 
Il. Gathering material for a special 
Listening Hour of Russian music 


by 
ANN OBERHAUSER 


III. Presenting a pageant in which the 
various groups of people which com- 
prise Russia are represented 
DEVELOPMENT 
I. The country 
A. Principal feature—its vastness 

1. A map is of the utmost import- 

ance in this phase of the study. 
B. Mountains 

1. Which mountain range is most 
important: the Ural, the Caucasus, the 
mountains of eastern Siberia? 

C. Rivers 
1. The Volga 
a. Why is this longest river in 
Europe so important? 

2. What other important rivers in 
Russia? Are they in European or Asi- 
atic Russia? 

a. Dnepr 
b. Don 
c. Ob 
d. Lena 
D. Most of Russia is a flat plateau 
or plain. 

1. The steppes 

2. The tundra 

3. Deserts 

E. Lakes, seas, and oceans 


1. What is unusual about the Cas- 


pian sea? 
2. Why does Russia need such 
cities as Leningrad? 
F. The cities 
1. Where are most Russian cities 
located? 
2. Why do you think this is so. 
after looking at the map? 
G. The climate 
1. Are any parts of Russia tropi- 
cal in climate? 
2. Semitropical? 
3. Arctic? 
4, The effects of the vast plains 
with few mountains are many. 
a. They are windy and cold in 
winter, 
b. They are hot and dry in sum- 
mer. 
II. The people 
A. There are many different races 
and nationalities in Russia. 
1. Those of Slavic descent 
a. Russians 


b. White Russians 
c. Ukrainians 

2. Uzbeks 

. Tatars 

. Georgians 

. Armenians 

. Others 

B. Location of these peoples 

1. The Slavs in European Russia 
a. Note Ukraine on the map. 

2. Georgians and Armenians in 
the southern part of European Russia 
and in the Caucasus Mountains 

3. Others in Asiatic Russia 

4. Of course, many of these ra- 
cial groups are now mixed throughout 
the entire Soviet Union. 

III. How the people of Russia are gov- 
erned 

A. The many parts of Russia are di- 
vided into 

1. Autonomous republics 

a. These possess a great deal 
of independence, having recently been 
empowered to create their own armies 
and make their own arrangements with 
foreign governments, 

2. Provinces 

3. Regions 

4. Autonomous Areas 

B. The Constitution 

1. Provides for a president and a 
Council of the Soviets 

2. The governments in the vari- 
ous sections are modeled after the gov- 
ernment for the entire Union. — 

IV. History 

A. One of the last countries of Eu- 
rope to become “westernized” or “mod- 
ernized” 

B. Meaning of the word Russia 

1. No one is sure but it is sup- 
posed to be derived from the name for 
a northern people who were sailors and 
who came very early to settle in north- 
ern and western Russia, 

C. At first the seat of government 
was not at Moscow 

1. The southern 
more powerful. 

2. They traded with the peoples 
in Asia and around Constantinople. 

D. They evolved a kind of political 


system with representations for the an- 


peoples were 
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cient tribes, the hereditary rulers, and 
the “boyars” or military and landed 
people. 

E. Gradually the country became 
more or less unified. 

1. Powerful tribes which came out 
of Asia and conquered Russia were in 
turn defeated by the Russians, 

F. A desire for a great kingdom was 
fulfilled in the early Tsars (which is 
the Russian word coming from the 
Latin Caesar. 

1. The seat of government was at 
Moscow. 

2. There still was little contact 
with other countries of Europe. 

G. Finally great rulers made an ef- 
fort to make Russia powerful like other 
European nations. 

1. Many things were against the 
success of this move. 

a. The many kinds of people 

b. The unfavorable climate and 
the lack of many resources 

c. Lack of transportation 

d. Probably most important of 
all was the fact that millions of Rus- 
sian people were held in serfdom (which 
had been abolished in the rest of Eu- 
rope many hundreds of years before). 

H. In spite of being made more 
prominent in European affairs, the 
Russian people were not happy. 

1. Most of the people were very 
poor. 

2. They disapproved of many of 
the policies of the government. 

J. At the end of the first World War, 
the people of Russia decided to change 
their form of government. The world is 
watching to see if this government will 
be able to do for the people what the 
former government neglected to do. 


V. Culture 

A. There are two sides to the Rus- 
sian personality. 

1. The side which views the 
troubles and hardships of the people 
and suffers with them. 

2. A bright and cheerful disposi- 
tion 

3. These are reflected in their lit- 
erature, music, and art. 

B. The land itself—its vastness and 
hardness—has done much to shape Rus- 
sian culture. 

C. The various nationalities have 
left their stamp upon the music, art, and 
literature of this great land. 

D. Expressions of Russian culture 

1. Education 

a. Formerly only the aristocra- 
cy and a few privileged persons could 
hope for an education. 

b. There was much illiteracy in 


Russia. 

c. Now, 
stamped out, 

d. There are many universities 
and technical schools as well as schools 
where every child in Russia receives ed- 
ucation. 

2. Art 

a. Most of it was religious be- 
fore the beginning of the new govern- 
ment. 


illiteracy is being 


b. There was little sculpture but 
many religious pictures. 

c. The people expressed their 
love of color by making their homes 
and costumes as colorful as possible. 

d. The architecture of the land— 
particularly the churches—was distinc- 
tive and reflected the influence of Con- 
stantinople. 

3. Music 

a. For a long time music was 
merely a_ pleasant pastime of the 
wealthy. 

b. Finally, men became serious 
musicians in spite of opposition and 
the fact that they had been trained for 
other work. 

c. Among the greatest Russian 
composers and musicians are Ruben- 
stein, Glinka, Tschaikowsky, Rimsky- 
Korsakow, Strawinsky, Rachmaninoff, 


Prokofieff, Szostokowicz, and many 
others. 

4. Literature 

a. Russian literature _ begins 


with the folk tales or byliny which were 
a kind of verse which was intoned by 
chanters and told of historical events or 
the lives of heroes, 

b. At first most of the written 
literature concerned religious subjects 
and was patterned with a great deal of 
Greek influence. 

c. Finally the great era of Rus- 
sian writers came. 

d. These writers were interest- 
ed in the condition of the people and 
some even went so far as to say that 
unless literature helped to show the 
wrongs that were being done these peo- 
ple it was not good literature at all. 

e. Some of the great writers of 
Russia are Pushkin, Dostoyevsky, Tol- 
stoy, Chekhov, and Gorki. 

E. At the present time much interest- 
ing work is being done by Russian art- 
ists, musicians, and writers, 

VI. Resources and products 

A. The map on page 9 will show 

most of the natural resources of Russia. 

1. It is well to remember that it 
will take Russia a long time to develop 
them fully. 

a. She has called in the experts 


in various fields from other countries 
to help her solve her problems. 

b. She is trying to educate her 
people to a knowledge of how to use the 
natural resources (particularly the 
farming land) wisely. 

2. Notice that the rivers are in the 
nature of a natural resource because 
they are avenues by which much of the 
produce of European Russia may be 
exported. 

B. Russia has many problems to 
solve before she can make use of her 
natural resources. 

1. One of the greatest of these is 
transportation. 

a. Look at the map of Asiatic 
Russia. ; 

b. Except for a railroad the 
land is without any modern transpor- 
tation facilities. 

c. In some sections of Russia it 
is easier to get transportation by air 
than by any other method. 

2. She must build more factories 
and make more use of machinery. 

3. She must made additional 
sources of water power. 

C. Some unusual products of the 
Soviet Union 

1. The land is essentially agricul- 
tural 

2. Lumber—Asia (northern part) 
and in the Caucasus 

3. Furs—far eastern Asia 


a. Squirrel 
b. Ermine 
c. Sable 
d. Lynx 
4. Fishing 
a. Caviar 


b. Cod liver oil 
5. Bee keeping—an ancient Rus- 
sian industry 
CORRELATIONS 
Because there is such a dearth of ma- 
terial about Russia, it was thought best 
to give a rather extended development 
of the subject matter. Teachers will no- 
tice that many of the correlations are 
included in the outline. (For example: 
there is ample material for a great 
many discussions on social studies top- 
ics and additional research will connect 
social problems in Russia with those of 
our own and other nations, Music and 
art are treated in the outline, too.) 
LANGUAGE: After reading some of 
the ancient legends and folk tales of 
Russia, the class may wish to write 
their own dramatization of the story 
and present it as an assembly program. 
Letters requesting additional informa- 
tion may be written to the various agen- 
cies who can supply them. (Upon re- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Ukrainians with loose blousy 
tunics. Men have flowing shirt- 
tails, the women black woolen 
overskirts. 





Russian Peasant Home, 


Uglitch 






Village schoolmaster at Shalinazarov 
reads news to elderly 


farmers. 


SY ne III Ne 





Peasant women in 


holiday attire 





Donkey cart at Bulak 


Shepherd boy and 
Tartar: bagpipe in Crimea 
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Crude ferris 


in Archangel 





Traditional costume of Ukrainians 


in Dnepr Valley 


) 
' 


tower 





Kazaks , natives ot 











Kremlin gate 


The illustrations on these two pages are indicative 
of the type which may be included in notebooks kept 
during the study of Russia. The emphasis should rightly 
be placed on the transition from the old, folk country to 
the modern, industrialized, progressive Soviet state. 
The children could clearly understand that while many 
of these illustrations are interesting and show a very 
colorful people, they are pictures of a life that is fast 
becoming outmoded in the same way that America 
changed from the pioneer days to modern life. 


These pictures may also be used to show the types of 
costumes formerly and (to some extent) still worn by 
peoples in various parts of this great land. This will 
emphasize the fact that there are many racial groups 
living within Russia today. The costumes can be used 
as patterns for designing outfits to be worn during a 
pageant, play, or other dramatic presentation given 
during the study of Russia or as a culmination. 


Since Russia has been very much in the news lately, 
we believe that the children will have little trouble in 
obtaining many pictures for their notebooks. Wherever 
possible, they should make original sketches to illus- 
trate some point in the descriptive texts of the notebooks. 





whee/ 


region 






(center one with 


star). Lenin's tomb at left 


Turkish origin with Mongolian characteristics 





The Flying Ship 


Design the scenery in sections so that 
various arrangements can be tried. 
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The legend may 
be acted out by 
suspending the 
actor-dolls from 
strings tied to 
rods, See page 35 
in February issue. 














Erect the 
panels by 
means of 


easels at 
back, 











Serge's mother in 
<7 LO A 
and the bundle 3 


of food. 


Use gay colors 
in the costumes 


and settings. Mount . 
‘the paintings on ; if 


Cg 


AMY 4, 
cardboard and cut Zi 


‘THE FLYING SHIP 


Puppet Show Based on Russian Folk Tale 
Scene I 
Serge was a poor boy who lived in the mountains of 
southern Russia. One day he heard that the king had 
offered a prize to the one who could find him a flying 
ship. The prize was the hand of the king’s daughter 
and Serge wanted that prize. So he asked his mother 
for some food and set out to find a flying ship. 
Scene II 
On the way he met an old man who asked to share 
his food. Serge had only black bread but he said that 
he would share it. When he opened his bundle, instead 
of black bread he found white bread and meat besides. 
When Serge had told what he was going to do, the old 
man told him that presently he would find a tree which 
he should cut down with his ax and then fall on his face 
on the ground. When he heard a voice, Serge was to 
get up and there would be a flying ship. Then the old 
man disappeared. Sure enough, Serge found the tree, 
cut it down, and the ship appeared. 
Scene III 
Serge arrived in the city of the king and met five men 
who asked him for a ride in his ship. They were Sharp 
Ear, who listened to what was happening all over the 
world; Sure Aim, who could shoot as far as one hundred 
miles away: Swift Foot. who could go half way around 
the world in a single step: Straw Carrier, who scattered 
staw that turned into snow: and Stick Carrier, who 
scattered sticks which turned into armies. 
Scene IV 
Finally Serge and his friends arrived at the king's 
palace. But the king did not want to give his daughter 
to a peasant boy. He gave him what he thought were 
impossible tasks to perform. The first was to bring some 
water from the other side of the world before he finished 
his meal. Swift Foot did this for Serge. Next the king 
locked Serge with Straw Carrier in a very hot room. 
Staaw Carrier dropped straw which turned into snow. 
Finally the king told Serge to raise an army. With the 
help of Stick Carrier whose sticks turned into warriors, 
Serge did it. The king had nothing left to do but to give 
Serge the hand of his daughter. 


Pes 











JOHN CAMPBELL DREAMS 


A PLAY IN VERSE 


FEATURING KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 


CHARACTERS: John Campbell, 
twelve years old; his mother; the maid; 
Dickie, a child representing a canary; 
Goldie, a child representing a goldfish; 
Buster, two children representing a dog; 
Hatchet; Saw; Hammer. 

SETTING: John Campbell lies in 

_ bed, close to the center of the stage. 
His arm is bandaged. Curtain left con- 
ceals a bird cage just large enough for 
Dickie. Curtain right hides a bowl con- 
taining Goldie. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STAGING: The 
cage and bowl may be represented in 
only one plane, the cage of bamboo 
and the bowl of cellophane. Hammer. 
Saw, and Hatchet may be elves equip- 
ped with tools, 

(John’s mother enters with a large 
bottle of medicine and a spoon). 

MOTHER: Come, john, it’s time to 

take your dose: 
i’ve mixed it with some 
nice glucose. 

(Bell, off stage.) 

JOHN: That stuff is worse than poi- 

son, Mom. 
How'll that help my 
and arm? 
Dose the man who hit my bike. 
I’m going on a sit-down strike. 
I don’t want to take that dope: 
It tastes like kerosene and soap. 
(Maid enters.) 
MAID: The president of the P.T.A. 
Would like to see you right 
away. 

(Maid holds the open for 
mother who exits with medicine still in 
her hand.) 


back 


door 


JOHN: Boy, I wish that [| could 
» Play 

Football with the team today. 

MAID: No, Jack, you must stay in 
bed 

For two whole weeks the 

doctor said. 
(Exit maid. John groans, then 


stretches and yawns. A bird is heard 
singing. John sits up and looks around. 
Curtain at left is drawn back revealing 
Dickie in cage. Singing stops.) 
DICKIE: Well, Jack, what do you 
think of me 
In this old cage eternally ? 
Sometimes I think that I 
shall die. 


b y 


LUCY A. MARSHALL 


Oh, if I could only fly! 
Oh, if I could stretch my 


wing! 
But here I stay and sing 
and sing, 
JOHN: I’m sorry, Dick; | never 
knew 


Your much too 
small for you. 
Just wait till I get out of 
bed; 
I'll build an aviary instead. 
(Curtain right is drawn aside show 
ing Goldie in her bowl.) 


cage was 


i q 
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GOLDIE: Well. Dickie Bird, you 

needn’t talk, 

Nor Jack complain he 
cannot walk; 

For I’m cooped up in this 
small bowl. 

I cannot swim to save my 


soul. 
ash my tail against the 
I lash my tail against t) 
rim. 


If I could have just one 
good swim! 
Why | was made to dart 
and swish 
Through water with the 
other fish. 
JOHN: Why, Goldie, this is just too 
cruel. 
I'll have to build a nice big 
pool 
Where you can swim and 
have some fun ~ 
other goldies in the 
sun. 


With 


(Enter 
rope.) 
JOHN: Hello, 


Buster dragging a_ broken 


old Buster, 
your kick? 
You’ve chewed your rope or 
some such trick. 
BUSTER: I’ve chewed my rope and 
will again. 


what's 


I’ve come here also to 
complain. 
Just feel my muscles, sir. 
and say 
Why am I tied up nigh 
and day? 
JOHN: Why, we're afraid you'll run 
afar 
And be hit by a speeding car. 
BUSTER: But next door Mickey’s 
tied so he 
Can romp as if he were 
quite free. 
His leash is looped on 
the clothesline 
So he can run and jump 
just fine. 
JOHN: Why, little pets, I have been 
blind; 
I never meant to be unkind. 
We'll build a fence, it will be 
fun, 
So Buster can be free to run. 
Oh, I have so much work to 


do— 
An aviary and a fish pond, 
too. 
BUSTER: Little master, with de- 
light 
I will guard you every 
night, 


GOLDIE: The garden pool that you 
will build 
With golden beauty shall 
be filled. 
DICKIE: Little master, lovingly 
I'll sing in my aviary. 

BUSTER, DICKIE, GOLDIE: Mas- 

ter, master, get well soon. 

BUSTER: Let’s dance while Dickie 

sings a tune. 

(Dickie sings and music plays off 
stage while Goldie beats rhythm with 
fins and tail, Buster does a clog, and 
John sways back and forth clapping to 
the music. Hammer, Saw, and Hatchet 
come dancing in, demolish cage and 
bowl, and all except John join the 
dance. Then they exit dancing, and 
curtains are drawn to blot out the re- 
mains of cage and bowl. John yawns, 
stretches, then rubs his eyes. He shouts.) 

JOHN: Mom, bring on the doctor’s 

stuff ; 
I cannot get well 
enough, 
(Curtain) 


soon 
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CRAFTS OF OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS @ 
COLOMBIAN TOYS 


HISTORY OF THE 
CRAFT 


When we think of this craft from Colombia in 
South America we immediately think of a very 
ancient practice of the Indians. However, on more 
critical thought we will remember that. since 
horses were not known in any of the Americas 
until after the Spaniards brought them to the 
western world, this craft could not have existed 
in ancient times. 

A look at the map in the lower left-hand corner 
of this page will show the section of Colombia 
which is most famous for clay and pottery work. 
It is here that patient Indian craftsmen make the 
charming little toys such as those shown on this 
page. Before they knew about the horses which 
were to make them famous the Indians had per- 
fected the art of pottery making. Since most of the 


land is composed of clay suitable for this work it is 
np only natural that this should have occurred. 
The Indian artists usually visualize someone 
- astride the horses they model. These people have 
' definite characteristics which are to be found in 
the Indians themselves. If anyone wishes to make 
l. horses similar to those which are fashioned in 
be Colombia, the riders must not be forgotten. 
In addition to making these famous horses, the 
mn. Indians also make other toys from the clay which 
a is found in abundance near their homes. Most in- 





on 





teresting are tiny sets of dishes (some no more 
than one-fourth inch high) and beautiful chess- 
men. 








ou 


all 








DIRECTIONS 


Ocean 
ie I Y3 Roll a lump of clay 
aa 


between the palms. 
Sh ape one end 
into a horse’s head. 
Insert sticks 
where you wish 


the legs +o be. 


Add clay +o 

the supporting 

sticks and blend 

to body, When dry paint 
in tempera, and shellac, 










Colombia 


Ecuador 


on 





Brazil 
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and cut around 
edge. Bend feet 
and head down 
a \ittle. 


2. 
cama Make a box from 
' square pattern shown, glue 
' sides together and 
; fasten to underside 
! fold on ) of Frog. 
dotted lines 








Fasten a cork 
inside the box. 


> 





HOP FROG 


L. DYER KUENSTLER 


The directions for making this amusing toy q 
complete on this page. It is not often that 
feel that a toy will fit into the program of ma 
classes. This is an exception. 


Itis spring and many phenomena of nature 
have first place in classrooms all over the count 
Frogs and toads are very interesting animals 
study since they can be used to demonstrate ma 
principles of nature. However, it is doubtful if 
live frog or toad can be brought into the classroo 
for observation; although it is possible that ta 
poles may be obtained. 


This toy hop frog may be used to stimulate 
terest in an animal which the children have 
seen. Its characteristic hopping feature may } 
observed and commented upon. Teachers mic 
mention that in some sections of the country « 
tests are held yearly to see which frog can h 
the farthest. All in all, hop frog will prove a vai 
able addition to a spring nature program. 





slight incline or give him 
a sharp ush on a smooth 
level surface, and he will 


hop as he goes along. 


4 


Be sure the 


pins of the 
cork are off 
center. 
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| DEMOCRACY 


One of the distinguishing features 

of the developing American civilization 
is the tendency of all our people to help 
one another. Americans are probably 
the most idealistic people on earth in 
spite of their realism in some matters. 
To foster this spirit of helping and to 
promote a feeling of working together 
in the community, what could be bet- 
ter than to form a club. This club idea 
is a very powerful stimulus and can 
accomplish much. 
‘ A helping-one-another club can be 
organized in any grade. The only dif- 
ference will be in the type of activities 
which will be suitable and the amount 
of teacher supervision needed. Before 
forming a club, the children should dis- 
cuss the aims and purposes of the club 
and it should be pointed out to them 
that the object is to help one another 
and not to display their own talents; 
their energies should be spent in at- 
lempting to devise ways and means of 
helping others and not in “showing 
off.” 

Therefore, projects involving a num- 
her of students are desirable although 
they are not the only means of helping 
one another. There should be a balance 
between individual projects and those 
carried out by groups of students. 

After the purpose has been outlined. 
the organization of the club can begin 
Officers, committee chairmen, and a 
preliminary list of projects will form 
the activities for the first meetings. 
Each member should be on the alert 
for opportunities to help and the teach- 
er should point out the various places 
where children can be of service to their 
neighbors. 

In all probability the children will 
want to choose a name for their club, 
one which will symbolize the work they 
hope to accomplish. Perhaps, if stories 
regarding some of the great instances 
of people working to help their fellows 
(the work of Pierre and Marie Curie. 
for example, might be outlined to the 
upper grades), this may have some 
hearing on the name chosen, 

Meetings of the entire club should 
not be held too often but conference 
of the groups engaged on a special proj- 
ect can be held as often as is thought 
necessary by the pupils. 

In a club of this type there will also 
be opportunities for art work for, once 
the pupils have begun they will want 
other classes to know of their work and 





AT WORK 
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AMERICANS HELP ONE ANOTHER 


to join with them or to establish clubs 
of their own. For this purpose posters 
might be made and booklets assembled. 

In the outline of suggested activities 
for the various age groups you will no- 
tice that there are opportunities for art 
work. 

The value of such an enterprise as 
this can scarcely be over-estimated. In 
the first place, thé children are helping 
when it is most needed. They are get- 
ling valuable training in working to- 
gether and in the democratic spirit of 
living with others in the community. 
They are enabled to use their leisure 
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lime profitably, thus relieving their 
parents of one of the most pressing 
wartime problems, As for the children 
themselves, they are having a good 
time; they are able to see that doing 
chores can be fun when done in the 
right spirit. That training will be val- 
uable to them as time passes since they 
will frequently be called upon to do dis- 
agreeable tasks and those in which they 
have no very personal interest. If they 
can learn to do them cheerfully, they 
will have mastered a fundamental of 
pleasant living. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

For the Primary Grades 
1. Helping mother, father, and older 
persons 
2. Visiting boys and girls (and older 
persons, too) who are sick 
3. Keeping the neighborhood quiet 
so that war workers will be able to 
sleep 
4. Saving their pennies, nickels, and 
dimes and buying war stamps anid 
bonds with them 






CLASSROOM 


5. Doing the things their parents tell 
them to do cheerfully and, by not ask- 
ing for unusual things, to lighten their 
parents’ wartime load of responsibility 
and worry 

6. Keeping in good health and eat- 
ing what healthful foods are available 
7. Reporting promptly when they do 
not feel well since, if detected early. 
many minor ailments can be cured 
without recourse to the few available 
doctors who are very busy 


For the Intermediate Grades 

(In addition to those things men- 
tioned for the primary grades) 
1. Making things to amuse children 
who are ill 
2. Running errands for parents and 
older persons 
3. Working for the Junior Red Cross 
4. Helping collect scrap for 
drives 
5. Encouraging all with whom they 
come in contact to save paper, fuel. 
food, etc. 
6. Writing letters to relatives who are 


scrap 


‘in the armed forces 


7. Learning to mend simple rips and 
tears in clothing 


For the Upper Grades 

(In addition to those things men- 
tioned for the: primary and intermediate 
grades) 
1. Taking care of younger brothers 
and sisters in the absence of parents 
2. Taking care of neighbors’ children, 
if they are permitted to do so 
3. Helping plant and care for Victory 
Gardens 
1. Learning how to make simple re- 
pairs on household equipment which 
may become damaged 


5. Seeing to it that members of the 
family know about taking care of 
equipment 


6. Helping teachers to keep the class- 
room in order (in places where janitor 
service has been curtailed) 

7. Taking part in the activities of the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts or similar 
organizations. 

As you can see, these are merely sug- 
gestions and cannot be used in toto in 
every community. However, once the 
boys and girls understand the meaning 
and purpose of the club they will dis- 
many additional instances in 
which they can embody the American 
and democratic spirit of helping one 
another. 


cover 
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TRAVELS OF A GLASS OF MILK 


A STUDY FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Everyone knows that milk is one of 
the best possible foods—for grownups 
as well as for boys and girls. There 
has never been an interest in learning 
about milk production but the increas- 
ing urbanization of our population and 
the resulting millions of boys and girls 
who have never seen a farm or a dairy 
make the study of milk production very 
necessary and valuable. Teachers need 
not think that if their groups are lo- 
cated in rural areas this study has no 
novelty for the children. Producing 
milk and distributing it is a nation-wide 
industry and as such affords many op- 
portunities for showing the interdepend- 
ence of city and country folk, the im- 
portance of modern transportation, and 
the value of scientific developments to 
aid the farmer. It is possible to give 
even the youngest children a more-or- 
less complete picture of the travels of 
a glass of milk simply by eliminating 
technical terms which they may not un- 
derstand and by conducting excursions 
when possible. 

There are many things which must 
be done before the farmer can present 
the first glass of milk from his dairy 
herd. Most important are the dairy 
cows themselves. 

After the farmer has his herd, he 
must provide the kinds of food which 
will enable the cows to give good, rich 
milk in large quantities. The farmer 
can grow most of the food for winter 
feeding on his own farm but he needs 
to purchase special mixtures which the 
cows need to give rich milk. In the 
summertime the cows graze in pastures; 
in the wintertime they are fed in their 
stalls in the dairy barn from food which 
the farmer has prepared. Some of these 
foods are grain, hay, and ensilage 
which is a green food made of corn- 
stalks or other things and stored in the 
silo. 

Now that the farmer has his cattle 
and the means of feeding them, a most 
important thing is necessary. The 
places where the cows and the milk are 
kept must be spotlessly clean. In the 
case of storing places for the milk it is 
necessary that they be cool also. On 
model dairy farms, the stalls for the 
cows.are as clean as the kitchen of the 
farmer’s wife. Several types of barns 
are built to provide each cow with a 
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separate stall, a place for food, water 
supply, and other facilities. The milk- 
houses are places where the milking 
equipment can be cleaned and where 
the milk may be cooled and stored 
(usually only a very short time) before 
it is taken on the next leg of its journey 
to the tables of America. 


Not many years ago all the milking 
was done by hand. Because of this fact 
it took many men to care for a big 
dairy herd. This was expensive. Now 
more and more farmers are using milk- 
ing machines which are excellent but 
which still need expert operators to 
watch and regulate them. The number 
of men. needed, however, is smaller 
than when the cows were milked by 
hand. 


Now the milk is almost ready to. 


leave the dairy farm. But before going 
along with it on its journey, the boys 
and girls must be given an idea of how 
the purity of the milk is protected at 


’ the farm. First of all there are federal, 


state, and local laws to govern the pur- 
ity of the milk, Many dairies who buy 
the farmers’ milk have additional rules 
to protect the people who will drink it. 
The cows must be tested to see that they 
ave free from disease. All the equip- 
ment must be spotlessly clean. The 
milk must be kept at a constant tem- 
perature from the time it is cooled until 
it reaches the bottling plant. 


After the cooled milk has been put 
into large cans, it is ready for a truck 
to come and pick it up and take it to 
a receiving station. Here the milk is 
weighed and tested for butterfat con- 
tent. The butterfat is contained in the 
cream and the more that is present the 
more money the farmer receives for his 
milk. Usually the milk arrives at the 
receiving stations early in the morning 
and in the case of small dairies serving 
small cities the. milk is bottled at this 
time as we shall explain a little later. 
But large dairies which provide milk 
for large cities must have several receiv- 
ing stations so that they can get enough 
milk for all their customers. The receiv- 
ing stations are located conveniently so 
that the milk may be delivered there as 
soon as possible. Here the milk is kept 
at a certain temperature until tank cars 
and trucks arrive to take the milk to 


the big bottling plants. 

At, the bottling plants, the milk is 
again tested to make sure that it is 
sweet and pure. Then it is pasteurized. 
This means that it is heated to a certain 
point and then cooled very quickly. 
This is done to insure the milk against 
souring quickly and it also kills harm- 
ful germs which might have escaped in 
the previous tests. Now the milk is 
ready for bottling. 


In large bottling plants, no human 
hand ever touches the milk. The bottles 


are moved into the bottling machine — 


automatically, and, after the milk has 
been poured into them by a mechanism, 
they are capped by another machine. 
Then a trained worker makes sure that 
the bottles are completely filled. In 
many plants at the present time, waxed 
paper cartons have replaced the bottles. 
Workers now place the bottles in spe- 
cial boxes and pour in crushed ice to 
make sure that the milk is kept cold. 
This is especially necessary in the sum- 
mertime, The milk is finally ready to 
he delivered to stores and homes. 


Of course, sometimes the milk is im- 
proved before being bottled and sold 
to people. One of the things which is 
sometimes done is to force the milk 
through very tiny holes so that all the 
little particles of cream will be broken 
up and distributed throughout the milk. 
Then there will be no line of cream sep- 
aration at the top of the bottle. This is 
called homogenizing. Milk can be made 
hetter; too, by adding vitamin D (the 
sunshine vitamin) to it. Vitamin D is 
contained in the rays of a certain kind 
of light so that the milk is slowly passed 
over this type of light until it has ab- 
sorbed the vitamin. 


Before we leave the plant where the 
milk is bottled, we must mention the 
fact that here too cleanliness is most 
important. The bottles and all the 
equipment are kept spotlessly clean 
with scalding water, chemicals, and 
other things. 


Even while delivering the milk to 
homes and stores, the men make sure 
that it is kept cool, This is not much 
of a problem in winter, but during the 
summertime, it is necessary to see that 
there is a supply of ice around the 
bottles at all times. 
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The milk is transported 
speedily to the city in 
refrigerated trucks. 





A TRIP THROUGH 
A DAIRY 


The material on this page may be used in three 
ways: as a beginning idea for a movie bused on 
milk production and distribution, as a frieze, and 
as a reading chart. Notice that each picture is 
accompanied by a meaningful text. Perhaps this 
may be difficult for some of the very young children 
but the fact that it bears directly on the study in 
which they are interested will give them the neces- 
sary desire to want to read the text. Second and 
third grade children should have little difficulty in 
reading this. 


Note, too, that the pictures need not be used as 
we have presented them for a movie or a frieze. 
Some may be deemed unnecessary by the class. 
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A DAIRY STORE 


Posters, placards, signs of all sorts are 
needed to make a dairy store a successful 
activity. They combine in an ideal way the 
necessity of interesting art design and for 
critical thinking so that the right thing will 
be emphasized in the right way. They have 
the additional advantage of being possible 
with groups of very young children. 


The dairy store itself may be filled with 
empty milk cartons and bottles, empty 
cheese and butter packages, and empty ice 
cream and cottage cheese boxes. The boys 
and girls can take turns being customers and 
clerks. Play money. made for other store 
activities, may again be used. 

































A \ \4\ A schoolroom Dairy Store 


Signs may be 
made in a double 
shee+ and folded, 
or erected by 
means of easels 


at the back. 


Pai nt the posters 


in gay colors. 





Use empty cartons and 
milk bottles or blocks 
of wood in different 
shapes for the Dairy 


ilk store. 
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Rabbits 


Words by Evelyn Cole Peters 
Music by Marie G. Merrill 


1. I like rab- Lits Fuzz~y lit—tle rab—bits | I like rab-bits, And | so does Joh 





2.He likes rab-bits, Grey lit-tle rab-bits Shy little rab-bits with fur Jackets 





3.1 like rab-bits, nos-y lit—tle rab-bits, I like rab-bits , a-lhopp-ing on the lawn. 
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This unit is unique in its presentation. 
It is seldom that one even resembling it 
is available for use. However, we feel 
that the method used by Miss Hahn and 
her class contains many ideas which are 
applicable in other primary grades. The 
idea of the diary is particularly note- 
worthy.—Editor 


Elimer’s bringing one of his pet rab- 
hit to school the week before Easter 
set the stage for an enjoyable spring 
unit of activity. The plan of the activity 
developed into a classroom diary of 
everyday happenings and _ continued 
long after the rabbit had been taken 
home. While this activity cannot be 
used in its exactness in any other situa- 
tion, it will provide a basis for other 
activities which could be carried on in 
a similar manner. One immediately 
appreciates the amount of creative 
thinking which is called forth in carry- 
ing on this type of learning. 

Perhaps, in reading this, it may seem 
that Elmer played too dominant a part. 
Howeyer, in reality, Elmer grew in his 
new position and his classmates were 
his eager followers. The activity in- 
cluded much, much discussion; it in- 
volved all thirty-six youngsters. The 
vocabulary used on their charts echoes 
many of their reading expressions. All 
primary teachers are familiar with sto- 
ries containing these expressions: gob- 
bled tops and all, etc. The clean hands 
and nails bespeak an eminent Minnesota 
topic of spring and marble playing. 

The activity presented itself unan- 
nounced. It involved many problems 
for the children to solve. It meant mov- 
ing and deciding where the rabbit cage 
should be placed. It meant finding a 
suitable water container. It meant plans 
for providing Peter’s food, It meant 
choosing helpers. It meant helping 
Peter to become accustomed to his 
school home; that meant our continued 
quietness as at first he was frightened. 
In a half day he seemed to accept us— 
unnecessary as we must have all seemed 
to him. 

Peter’s visit meant much, much dis- 
cussion. No situations needed to be 
created for language. The situation was 
there; and we talked freely, intelligent- 
ly, and that very conversation is the 
first requisite of meaningful reading. 

Then, the diary carried on—on to 
Mother’s Day and our choral recital of 
our favorite mother’s poem, “Only One 
Mother.” And that called for a discus- 
sion of the advisability of using choral 
speaking for any mild form of enter- 


A SPRING ACTIVITY 


A UNIT FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES - 
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tainment. 

From a rabbit to all this or all that: 
but with Peter we were off—off on an 
ever-increasingly meaningful activity. 
May you reach hilltops on your similar 
adventures. 


CLASS STORY ABOUT 
ELMER’S RABBIT 
(Written beneath a picture of Peter 
drawn by one of the pupils.) 
Elmer brought his rabbit to school. 
The rabbit’s name is Peter. 
Elmer has two smaller rabbits at 
home, too. 
Elmer’s dad made the cage. 
Peter likes carrots, lettuce, cabbage, 
and apples. 
Peter keeps very, very clean. 
He washes and washes and washes. 
Just think how clean Peter would 
keep his hands and fingernails if he 
had them. “er 
We decided to keep class stories about 
the things we did while the rabbit was 
at school. These charts formed 
diary. 


our 


THE DIARY BEGINS 
March 31. Miss Drinkwine’s Second 
Grade wrote a letter to us. We wrote 


to them. Marlene delivered our answer. - 


Elmer and his helpers took Peter to 
Miss Drinkwine’s room. At 3:30 o’clock 
they brought Peter back. Elmer wants 
Miss Hahn to hold Peter while she reads 
a story about a rabbit. He remembers 
the time Miss Hahn held the white rat. 

April 1. Dickie went to Mr. Jenkin’s 
room. He got a brush and a dust pan. 
Dickie and Elmer cleaned Peter’s cage. 
Peter ate his breakfast at nine o’clock. 
He had a carrot. He ate tops and all. 
We colored eggs for a basket for Peter. 
Our mothers boiled the eggs for us. We 
had the dye in teacups. There was red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet 
dye. We used the six rainbow colors. 
We put the eggs in Anita’s basket. We 
put the basket near Peter’s cage. Miss 
Hahn read the story of Big Brown Hen. 
In the story the grandma helped Betty 
dye some eggs. We thought about the 
many kind things grandmothers do for 
us. 

April 2. Miss Hostelter is teaching 
us a song about a bunny rabbit. We 


have enjoyed many stories about rab- 
bits. We enjoyed these books: 

The Country Bunny and the Little 
Gold Shoes by Heyward—(Houghton). 

Benny the Bunny Liked Beans by 
Robert L. May—( Knopf). 

The Rabbit’s Revenge by Kurt Wiese 
(Conrad McCann). 

The Easter Rabbits’ Parade by Lois 
Lenski—(Oxford Press, N. Y.) 

Gertrude brought a carrot for Peter. 
He gobbled down Anita’s red apple. 
The boys cleaned the cage. Marlene 
brought newspapers for the floor. 

April 3. The boys cleaned the cage. 
Peter had a carrot for breakfast. Elmer 
asked the boys and girls if he should 
take Peter home. They voted to keep 
Peter at school until Friday noon. 
We decided to invite some other chil- 
dren to come to see Peter. We sent 
letters to them. We received letters 
from them, 

Miss Allen and the kindergarten 
came to visit us at 1:30 o'clock. They 
saw Peter. We read our charts for 
them. Some of us showed them our 
clean hands and fingernails. Rolland and 
Viola carried their art work around for 
the children to see. (Author’s note: 
These were pictures of Peter on 18”x24” 
manila paper.) John ‘wanted to read 
his story from the blackboard about 
his birthday. He read, “We are to sing 
Happy Birthday to John tomorrow. His 
birthday is during spring vacation. It 
is Tuesday, April 8. He'll be eight years 
old.” 

The kindergarten sang two rabbit 
songs for us. We loaned them our books 
of the Easter Rabbits’ Parade and The 
Country Bunny. 

Miss Hagen’s First Grade came at 
2:30 o'clock. Miss Howard’s First 
Grade came at 3 o'clock. We showed 
them some of our work, too. 

April 15. We are back in school. 
Easter vacation is over. We have many 
interesting things to tell. Many of us 
have new clothes. We are keeping our 
score for the lawn contest. We are 
sorry that Dickie lost his glasses. We 
are sorry that Fredrick LeBarron is 
moving away. We wrote our names for 
him. His mother was glad for the list 
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of our names. He'll remember us when 
he reads our names. 

April 17. We had a visitor this after- 
noon. Her name is Miss Kammetz. She 
teaches schodl. 

Last year she was Virginia Hunting- 


ton’s teacher. Miss Kammetz is Miss 
Hahn’s friend, too. We like visitors. 
Miss Hahn’s mother is coming io visit 
us some day this spring. 

April 18. Today is Jimmy Clark’s 
birthday. Happy Birthday, Jimmy. 

April 30. Richard Wood, a third 
grade boy, brought a little gray rabbit 
to school. He named the rabbit Bunny 
Boy. Bunny Boy was very small. 

MOTHER’S DAY 

May 1. We are thinking about 
Mother’s Day. We like the poem named 
“Only One Mother.” We do many things 
to help at home. Nine of our boys 
have no sisters. They help their mothers 
with the housework. Richard does the 
dusting. Dick washes the dishes. Earl 
sweeps the kitchen floor. All the boys 
help in many ways. 

May 2. The girls in our room help 
at home, too. They dust the furniture, 
wash dishes, sweep floors, iron, peel 
potatoes. Some of the girls help with 
the baby. All the girls help in many 
ways. 

May 5. The second Sunday in May 
is Mother’s Day. We want to show our 
mothers that we love them. 

May 6. We decided to write our 
mothers little letters. We'll give them 
to mother on Mother’s Day. Here is 
what we shall say: 

“Dear Mother, 

“I love you. 

“I want to make you happy on 
Mother’s Day. 

“I want to make you happy every 
day. 

“I do love you.” 

May 7. We talked about helping dad 
Many of our dads go away to worl 
early every morning. They come home 
late every night. When they come home 
at night, they rest. We bring them their 
house slippers and newspaper. 

May 8. Many of us have grand- 
mothers living at our houses. Some of 
our grandmothers make aprons and 
quilts. Grandmothers love children. 

(Editor’s note: This is not the end 
of the diary, but it will give teachers a 
sufficient idea of the way in which our 
class devised theirs. ) 


ONLY ONE MOTHER* 
Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore to- 
gether, 


*From Voices of Verse, Flynn, Maclean and 
Lund (Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago). 
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Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 


Hundreds of lambs in the sunny 
weather ; 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the 
dawn, 
Hundreds of bees in the purple 


clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 
But only one mother the wide world 
over. 
—George Cooper 
DISCUSSION OF POEM 
1. Discussion—which is worth more, 
a stone or a marble, a piece of coal or 
a diamond, a lily or a dandelion? 
2. Bring out the meaning of the word 
precious. (Things which are worth 
much are precious.) 
3. The poem tells about the most prec- 
ious thing in all the world, because 
each of us may have just one mother 
that we hold most dear. 
4. Interpretation for group enjoyment 
through choral speaking. 





POEMS 


SOUNDS 
Sounds are the things I listen to- 
The humming plane beyond the blue. 
The brook’s small chuckle over stones. 
The zinging noise of telephones, 
The wind that whishes in the trees. 
The chinking clink of many keys, 
The clop-clop-clop of horses’ hoofs. 
The pat-pat-pat of rain on roofs, 
The flutter of a bird’s swift wings. 
And all the tunes that music sings. 
I keep my two ears open wide. 
And let the noises come inside. 
—Eleanor Graham 
EASTER 
“lis Eastertime—the time of spring, 
And birds and little children sing. 
The Lord is risen from the tomb! 
Rejoice, and in your hearts make room 
For all the joy that He can give. 
For in His life, we too may live! 
We would His little children be, 
And live for Him eternally. 
—Lena B. Ellingwood 
EASTER EGGS 
Really, Bunny, you’re an artist, 
Why, your painting is divine! 
Did you buy your dyes, I wonder, 
From the morning-glory vine: 


Or the hyacinths and tulips 

From their pots of every hue? 

Did you shop with them for colors? - 
Did they sweetly share with you? 


Listen, Bunny, while I whisper 
Before you hop away, 

If you'll teach the hens your secret. 
We'll have Easter every day! 


—Adelyn J. Richards 


CORRELATIONS 

READING: There are so many ‘books 
which contain some suggestive stories 
about rabbits and about mothers. Each 
teacher will have to consider the ma- 
terial which is available. 

WRITING: There are many letters, 
charts, and so on to be written. In 
language class the children may plan 
what they want to say. 

ART: The creative mind will find 
many things to illustrate. Gifts could 
be made for Mother’s Day. 

HEALTH: Incidentally, throughout 
the unit the many things mothers do for 
us and which the experience of seeing 
the rabbit have taught us are brought 
out. 

1. Necessity for good food 

2.The opportunity for fresh air and 
sunshine 

3. Cleanliness 

4. Sufficient sleep and rest 

5. Exercise at home and at school 

6. Healthy homes 

I am certain that one recognizes the 
possibilities of this activity program 
as it opens a way to a genuine, growing 
program dedicated to the improvement 
of education for today and the future. 

(Editor’s note: While Miss Hahn has 
not specifically mentioned this in her 
unit, we feel sure that the correlation 
of arithmetic can be accomplished in the 
course of the activity by providing 
meaningful, integrated seatwork. To 
this end we have selected a type which 
we think can be worked out (see page 
28). Also, since Easter is under con- 
sideration, the children may wish to 
make Easter cards and decorations. 
Those which we have shown on page 27 
may be especially appropriate.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
RABBIT MATERIAL 

Babbit: The Foolish, Timid Rabbit (in 
Childcraft, The Quarrie Corp.) 

Edwards: Oscar the Business Rabbit 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Hall: Telltime the Rabbit (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co.) 

Hereford: “A Bunny 
poem in Childcraft) 

Heyward: The Country Bunny and the 
Little Gold Shoes (Houghton Mifflin) 

King: “The Rabbit” (a poem in Book 
Trails) 

Lenski: The Easter Rabbits’ 
(Oxford University Press) 
May: Benny Bunny Liked Beans (Alfred 

A. Knopf Co.) 

Potter: The Tale of Peter Rabbit (in 
Book Trails, Child Development Foun- 
dation) 

Wiese: The Rabbit’s Revenge (Coward 
McCann) 
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, RABBIT HUTCH 


If, in connection with Kindness to Animals 
Week or a unit on pets or merely a spring 
activity. the class wants to bring a rabbit into 
school or into the schoolyard, a place must 
be found for him tolive. Here we have given 
drections for making a simple rabbit hutch. 
The only thing which we have omitted is the 
dimensions, and this was done purposely. 
fimore than one rabbit is brought to school, 
alarger hutch is necessary: and if the class 
is building a structure which is to serve for 
many years, they will want to make it large 
and roomy. 

It is best that the hutch be raised off the 
ground. Care must also be taken to have it 
conveniently arranged for cleaning. 
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Now To care for a AabbiTt 





A rabbit’s hutch must -be cleaned every day. 
Put fresh newspapers in the hutch after cleaning. 
A rabbit needs plenty of fresh water. 
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Feed the rabbit once a day. 


Feed him carrots, lettuce,and other green things. 


A rabbit needs fresh air and sunshine too. 
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JOLLY EASTER 
CARD 


PETER RABBIT’S ESCAPE 


What could be more intriguing for the younger 
boys and girls than making an Easter card based 
on the adventures of Peter Rabbit! The design we 
have shown here is merely suggestive of the things 
which can be done. The teacher should read the 
tory to the boys and girls and let them decide 
which scene to illustrate on the individual cards. 


Older boys and girls can plan cutout cards such 
@ we have shown on this page but the younger 
thildren can be content with simple cards with no 
Cutouts. 


They should be encouraged to make the cards 
imple and humorous with simple lines and few 
colors, 


Here are two scenes which may be suitable for 
istration: Peter munching on cabbage in Mr. 
or’s patch: Peter and Flopsy. Mopsy,. and 

tail waving goodbye to their mother. 
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looks like this. The 
farmer's head and 
shoulders are 
on the back 
panel and show 
through the 
cutout. 
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Cut out these words9= and put them before the pictures 
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She THIRTY-TWO WORKMEN 


AN ORIGINAL RADIO SCRIPT : 
BASED ON A HEALTH ACTIVITY 


CAST: Bicuspids, Capt. Enamel 
(leader of the healthy teeth), Cuspids, 
Clyda, Eyeteeth Grandmother, Incis- 
ors, Madam Decay (leader of the sick 
teeth), Mother, Molars, Tracy, Tooth- 
brush, Wisdom Teeth, Announcer. 

ANNOUNCER: This is Station (the 
letters of the school) bringing you for 
your entertainment “The Thirty-two 
Workmen.” Have you ever stopped to 
think that you and I employ thirty-two 
workmen to assist us with our daily 
tasks? These helpers are so willing to 
work for us and ask so little in return. 
Sixteen of these workmen live in our 
upper jaw and sixteen in our lower. 
They help us to digest our food. 

Let me introduce you to our perma- 
nent army, 

FOUR INCISORS (step up to the 
mike and speak in chorus): We are the 
soldiers who are posted in the front 
of your jaw. Biting and cutting are our 
duties. Our fancy name is “incisors,” 
if you please. 

EYETEETH (in a chorus): We 
stand on guard on either side of the in- 
cisors. Tall and slim are we. Our duty 
is to tear things to bits. Our brothers, 
who live in the lower jaw just below 
us, are known as “canine” or dogteeth. 
In the upper jaw we are called the “eye” 
teeth because we sit directly below the 
centers of the eyes. 

BICUSPIDS (in a chorus): We live 
next door, on either side, and bicuspid 
is our name. The pointed teeth are we, 
and great helpers, too! 

MOLARS (in a chorus): Next to 
last, but not least come we, the molars. 
We grind and grind until there is noth- 
ing left—a big aid to digestion indeed. 
Our address is almost on the end of 
Jaw Street, three on each side. 

WISDOM TEETH (in a chorus): 
Proud and tall at the very end of the 
molar line is our station. Clever too, for 
we are known as the “wisdom” teeth. 
Our arrival takes place when human 
friends are between the ages of 16 and 
20. 

TOOTHBRUSH 
Hold on, wait! 
say, too! 


(very excitedly): 
I have something to 


by 
NETTA DRESSER 


CAPT. ENAMEL: What is so im- 
portant? We must get to work and you 
are detaining us. But, oh, I know now, 
we have seen you quite often, You are 
Mr. Toothbrush. 

TOOTHBRUSH: I rescue all of you 
from decay, and our masters and mis- 
tresses from toothache and loss of the 
tooth army, if they are smart enough 
to use me. 

ANNOUNCER: Now that we are all 
acquainted, let us make an interesting 
visit to the Brown family, There seems 
to be some trouble. Let us listen . 

MOTHER (speaking to grandmoth- 
er): I don’t know what to do with 
Tracy. He simply refuses to go to the 
dentist. His disposition is ugly, and is 
getting worse and worse. 

GRANDMOTHER: Perhaps, daugh- 
ter, you are too easy with him. If he 
were my son, instead of my grandson, 
I’m sure I could make him take care of 
his teeth by showing him how import- 
ant it is; how his teeth affect his gen- 
eral health, growth, and schoolwork. 
Yes, and even get him to want to go 
to the dentist. Why don’t you have his 
father talk to him? 

MOTHER: He has, but when Bill or I 
bring up this subject, Tracy starts his 
carrying on and crying. His health has 
me worried lately, for he doesn’t eat 
well at all. 

GRANDMOTHER: By the way, 
where is Clyda? 

MOTHER: She has gone to a party. 
But here she comes now. 

CLYDA: Oh, Mother, I had such a 
wonderful time at the party. 

MOTHER: I’m so glad, dear. What 


were some of the things you did at the 


party? 

CLYDA: We played games with 
Joan and... 

TRACY (entering): Oh, oh, my 


tooth, mother, my tooth. Can’t you do 
something for me? 

CLYDA (in a teasing way): . . . and 
we had ice cream, cake, (brother moans 
here) candy (more moans), and was it 
all good! 

TRACY: Stop, stop, oh-h-h-h. (Then 


he forgets the ache for a moment.) 
Why wasn’t I invited to that party? 

CLYDA: Look at yourself! Your 
leeth are so dingy and many are even 
decayed. You are so cross most of the 
time and don’t want to join us in our 
games. Out of a clear sky you might 
get a toothache in the middle of a party 
and spoil it all, Why don’t you let 
mother take you to the dentist. 

TRACY: O-h-h, oh-oh . . . my tooth, 
oh-h-h. 

MOTHER: Tracy, it’s time for you 
to go to bed. Have you done your 
home work, Clyda? 

CLYDA: Yes, Mother. 
before I went to the party. 

MOTHER: How about yours, Tracy? 

TRACY: I didn’t have any to do to- 
night. Good thing, too, the way I feel! 

‘CHILDREN (together): Good night, 
Mother and Grandmother. 

MOTHER, GRANDMOTHER: Good- 
night, children. 

(Sounds of doors closing.) 


IN TRACY’S BEDROOM 

TRACY: Wonder what I could do to 
stop this horrible pain. Maybe they are 
right about all of this. But I won’t go 
to the dentist. I won't! 

(He drops off to sleep and impish 
music is heard which is to create a feel- 
ing of trouble in the air. Madam Decay, 
head of the army of sick teeth, speaks in 
a voice that is drawn out and sharp.) 

MADAM DECAY: He is asleep. 
Ha, ha, ha. I’m Madam Decay, You 
have probably heard all about me. 
Heh, heh! Are all my pain-giving help- 
ers here? 

CHORUS (drawn out): Yes, Madam 
Decay. 

MADAM DECAY: Very good. Now 
I will begin our meeting. Tell me, Cus- 
pid, what did you do to deserve to be 
one of my followers? 

CUSPID (very sharp voice): I have 
made him very uncomfortable with the . 
help of our friend, Nerve. 

MADAM DECAY: Very good. And 
you, Bicuspid, what did you do? 

BICUSPID: I made him most rest- 


(Continued on page 48) 


I did mine 
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THE BARNYARD 
GNOME 


THELMA MORELAND 

One April evening two little Norwegian 
boys were milking their spotted Telemark 
cow in a neat barnyard. Knud. being older, 
did the actual work, while little Axel sat on 
a pail and watched his brother. Soon the 
buckets were full of rich foamy milk. 

Suddenly little Axel cried, “Knud. look! 
The nisse is here. Hurry! Take the milk in!” 

Knud turned around with a start. 

“Where? I do not see him!” 

“He is hiding behind the barley stacks.” 
cried little Axel. “I can see his wee red cap 
and pantaloons.” 

Knud looked and looked in the gathering 
dusk but could not see the nisse, the wee 
gnome who lives in barns of Norway and up- 
sets the farmers’ milk, unless he is well fed by 
the farmers’ families. 





“T think. Axel, that you are mistaken.” 
Knud said finally. Nevertheless, he took his 
milk pails and started to the house. 

“Ulrika, Ulrika.” screamed the littler boy. 
“bring the porridge.” 

Soon a little girl, her golden braids flying, 
scurried out with a bowl of porridge to ap 
pease the gnome. With her came Rover, the 
dog, a rcguish scamp who watched her put 
the bow! of porridge in the thatched barn. 

“There,” said the girl, “the nisse will eat the 
porridge tonight and not spill our milk.” 

And sure enough. the bowl WAS empty 
the next morning. But I wonder if Rover 
knew anything about it? 
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Since Thomas Jefferson was born in 
April, this season of the year is an excel- 
lent one in which to carry out a unit 
based on the life and achievements of 
this one of the “founding fathers.” While 
there are sections of the unit which may 
be worked out successfully with young- 
er children, the unit is primarily designed 
for the upper grades.—Editor 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

Thomas Jefferson was born on a plan- 
tation in Virginia, April 13, 1743. He 
received formal college training at the 
College of William and Mary and after 
further study was admitted to the bar. 
As a great friend of Patrick Henry he 
became deeply interested in the cause 
of the colonists. He was chosen as del- 
egate to the Continental Congress and 
there became the leader of the radical 
group. 

Jefferson was asked to write the Dec- 
laration of Independence and _ after 
working on it for days he produced 
the document so perfect that it was ac- 
cepted by the Congress after only two 
minor changes. After the Revolution, 
Washington appointed Thomas Jeffer- 
son his Secretary of State. In 1804 he 
was elected president of the United 
States, 

When Jefferson died, July 4, 1826, he 
wished to be remembered not as a presi- 
dent of the United States but as the 
man who founded the University of 
Virginia, did much for the cause of re- 
ligious freedom, and wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence. As we study his 
life today we realize how truly import- 
ant these things proved to be in the 
history of our country. His great faith 
in the ability of the people to govern 
themselves was the foundation upon 
which Jeffersonian democracy rested. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Why do you think Jefferson was 
chosen by the Continental Congress to 
write the Declaration of Independence? 
2. What part did Jefferson play in the 
founding of a free public educational 
system such as we still have today? 
3. Do you believe Jefferson’s desire for 
expansion proved that he was a far- 
sighted leader? 
1. Why was there a lifelong quarrel 
between Thomas Jefferson and Alex- 
ander Hamilton? 
5. In the Declaration of Independence 
what single sentence means the most to 
you? 

INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITIES 
1. Bring the picture, “The Signing of 
the Declaration of Independence” by 


_A Unit of Study on 
THOMAS JEFFERSON | 


FOR THE UPPER GRADES 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


Arthur Becker, to class to be used for 
picture study, 
2. Make a large map of the United 
States and on this as your study pro- 
gresses show how territory was added 
to the United States during the time of 
Jefferson. 
3. Find and mount the portrait of 
Thomas Jefferson by Gilbert Stuart and 
post it on your bulletin board. 
1. Make a water color or pen-and-ink 
picture of Monticello for your room. 
5. Collect pictures and write paragraphs 
to make “Who’s Who” of great men 
who lived and worked with Jefferson. 
Suggested list: 
Patrick Henry 
James Monroe 
Francis Fauquier 
Thomas Paine 
Merriweather Lewis 
Alexander Hamilton 
James Madison 
Marquis de La Fayette 
George Washington 
John Adams 
STUDY OUTLINE 
I. Boyhood 
A. Born in Virginia 
B. Father’s home—Shadwell planta- 
tion 
1. Raised wheat, tobacco 
C. Moved to Tukahoe 
D. Boyhood activities 
1. Rode horseback 
2. Swimming 
3. Played with kites and marbles 
I]. Education 


A. First, at home 

B. Then at the home of a clergyman 

C. At the College of William and 
Mary 

D. Studied with Francis Fauquier 

E. Studied law and was admitted to 


the bar 
III. Builds Monticello 
A. Immediate reason—the burning 
of his former home, Shadwell 
1. Library lost 
B. Facts about the building 
1. Bricks and nails made on the 
site 
2. Jefferson himself made the fur- 
niture. 


C. During this time he married 
Martha Skelton. 
1. Moved into the finished wing. 
D. Monticello was Jefferson’s home 
until his death. 
IV. Public life 
A. Delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress 
B. Wrote Declaration of Indepen- 
dence 
C. Governor of Virginia 
D. Sent to Europe by Congress 
E. Secretary of State under Wash- 
ington 
F. Twice president of the United 
States 
1. Purchase of Louisiana 
a. Lewis and Clark expedition 
2. War with Tripoli 
3. Embargo Act 
V. Other interests 
A. Began the fight against slavery 
B. Wrote the statute for religious 
freedom in Virginia 
C. Planned free public school system 
D. Suggested public library and art 
museum 
E. Founded the University of Vir- 
ginia 
F. Did away with primogeniture (the 
right of the eldest son to inherit all his 
father’s property) 
G. Invented a scientific plow 
VI. Later life 
A. Wrote hundreds of letters 
B. Entertained friends at Monticello 
C. Devoted time to the University 
of Virginia 
D. Loved country life 
E. Experimented with seeds 
F. Wrote scientific papers 
CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 
1. Dramatize from Mary Hazelten 
Wade’s book, The Boy Who Loved 
Freedom. 
2. Make booklets on “The Life of 
Jefferson” or the “Declaration of In- 
dependence.” Illustrations might in- 
clude pictures of the Liberty Bell, the 
quill pen used to sign the declaration, 
Independence Hall, and a silhouette of 
Jefferson. 
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Ideas similar to this may also be used for blackboard dec: 
orations, enlarged for stage scenery, and so on. Itis our hope 
terial may be used and to stimulate both teachers and pupils 
so that they will be able to derive original designs for what 


in all our projects to indicate many ways in which the ma 
ever art work they wish to pursue. 
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This notebook cover design shows Thomas Jefferson in 
one of the most important activities of his life—the writing of 


the Declaration of Independence. There could be no more 
appropriate cover for a Jefferson notebook than this; but it is 


not the only possibility. 
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Monticello, Jefferson’s Home 


JEFFERSON NOTEBOOK 


The pictures on this page show the main events 
and achievements connected with the life of Thomas 
Jefferson. They are suggestions for the type of ma- 
terial which might be included in a notebook which 
the class or each member of the class will compile 
during the study of the life of this great man. 

Notice that these pictures show Jefferson's ability 
as an architect (he designed Monticello and the Tabhle+ marking the site 
Sas University of Virginia); as an inventor (many fea- of deltercar’ bivtholece 
Bi tures of his home were devices of his own design): as Alb le Co. .V P ( 
— a statesman (he was responsible for the largest in- SOMITE LH TS. 
crease in the size of the United States by the Louisi- 
ana Purchase); and as an educator (he founded the 
University of Virginia of which he was most proud). ~~ 
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PROGRESSIVE 


INTRODUCTION 

With spring in the air and nature 
blossoming forth in all of her many 
wonders, the community is preparing 
for the annual Easter parade, a typical 
American custom. Daddy is looking at 
new straw hats, mother is searching for 
new colors to add to her costume, and 
the entire family is busily engaged in 
seeking various articles of clothing to 
welcome spring. 

The school should be a part of this 
festive activity and the progressive 
teacher will welcome the opportunity 
to join with her children in creating 
these many fancies that society accepts 
as an annual requirement. While the 
Easter bonnet is one of the various 
articles that receives attention, the ac- 
tivity should not be limited to this 
article of clothing if the group interest 
does not warrant it. This article is 
merely suggestive and the activity will 
be adjusted to meet the interests ani 
needs of the group entering into it. 

HAT FORM 

As the child will not only have a 
desire to create a hat, but will want to 
wear it as well, it is essential that the 
creation lend itself to use. Fundamen- 
tally a hat is made of two basic parts— 
the crown and the brim. 

Once the child has an understanding 
of the construction he is free to create 
one to his own interests. 

While other articles can be used with 
similar results, an empty cylindrical 
container such as an oatmeal box or 
an ice-cream container is ideal for the 
crown. One box will usually be suffi- 
cient for the crown of two hats. A 
large piece of fairly stiff cardboard will 
meet the requirements for the brim. An 
old suit box provides the necessary ma- 
terial for the brim. 


FORMING THE CROWN 

Trial has shown that the child can 
create much more freely by working 
“in the materials” rather than making 
a preliminary two-dimensional draw- 
ing of his creation. Therefore, the child 
should not be handicapped in being 
required to make a drawing first. Should 
the child feel a preliminary drawing is 
necessary, this is not undesirable. How- 
ever, this part of the activity should be 
governed by the child’s needs and 
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IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


EASTER BONNETS 


by 
HAROLD R. RICE 
Instructor, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati (on leave) 


should not be a prerequisite established 
hy the teacher. 

Small children should not attempt to 
change the general shape of the cylinder 
when using it for the crown. Older 
children can do so and such variations 
will be suggested later. 

The child should determine the neces- 
sary height of his particular creation 
and cut the box, Fig. (1), with a knife 
or coping saw, following a line parallel 
to the top edge of the cylinder. This 
will give a shorter cylinder without a 
bottom, Fig. (2). So that it will funce- 
tion properly when fastened to the brim. 
it should be trimmed of any uneven 
cuts, 

FORMING THE BRIM 

The second step is to cut a suitable 
shape for the brim. This will vary with 
the child’s creation. Some hats will 
have no brim at all.’ The paper or card- 
board available is cut into the desired 
shape, and the crown is placed on top 
of it. A pencil is drawn around the 
outside of the crown thereby marking 
the size on the brim, Fig. (3). When 
the crown is removed a pencil mark 
remains, Fig. (4). 

While there will be various sugges- 
tions in practical methods of joining 
the brim and crown, little notches will 
prove popular. Starting at the center 
of the circle indicating the size of the 
crown, the pupil should cut towards the 
pencil line, forming a series of small 
notches, Fig. (5). After the center is 
cut away these notches are bent up- 
wards at right angles to the brim, Tig. 
(6). Now it is a simple matter to set 
the crown back in place on the brim 
and to paste the notches on the inside 
of the crown, Fig. (6-A). 

It is possible to join the two without 
the aid of the notches. The center can 
be cut away by cutting along the pencil 
line, Fig. (4), and discarding the inner 
portion. The crown is placed over the 
opening and the two joined by pasting 
strips of gummed craft paper on the 
inside of the crown and the bottom of 
the brim. Other possibilities will sug- 
gest themselves during the activity. 


VARIATIONS 

Older children will see many varia. 
tions in the construction and will want 
to alter the shape. The lid can be re- 
moved from the cylinder and various 
angles cut to give different shapes. New 
tops can be cut and pasted in place. 
The brim can be bent into various 
angles. Two suggestions are shown in 
Fig. (7). 

DECORATION 

The hat is now ready for the basic 
coat of color. The hats can be painted 
with poster paint or covered with dif- 
ferent colors of crepe or cutting papers. 
The colors desired will be determined 
by ‘the individual. 

Some will prefer the simplicity of 
their hat after it is colored and will not 
want to carry it further. If this reflects 
the personality of the individual, the 
child should not be forced to add any 
further materials that might be super- 
fluous in his judgment. However, most 
students will feel a need of ornamental 
additions. 

Feathers cut from paper, crepe paper 
ribbons, serpentine streamers, ribbons, 
buttons, beads, and bits of gaily colored 
cloth will enhance the child’s creation. 
Fig. (8) shows a few of the possibilities. 

SUMMARY 

This activity might be one carried 
out in a community that affords an op- 
portunity to visit a hat store. If this is 
possible the children should plan such 
a visit. Mail-order catalogues will offer 
the child pictures that can be studied 
and may fill the requirements although 
it is rather vicarious, 

The unit just outlined is definitely an 
activity of “make believe.” The child 
should not be led to believe that he is 
creating a hat that is accepted by so- 
ciety. Instead, it is one to meet his own 
purpose—that of “dressing up” for fun. 
This might be followed by an Easter 
party of an Easter parade, visiting other 
members of the school. In no way is 
the creation to be considered represen- 
tative of an adult standard. It is made 
to suit the fancies of the child and 
should be recognized as such. 
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Lonely Saint 


A STORY FOR ALL GRADES 


by 


FLORENCE A. POND 


The little Saint above the cathedral 
door was lonely. He had been there so 
many years, his round face turned to- 
wards the sky. Never once had he seen 
the city streets, the square, or the gar- 
dens. On warm days perfume floated 
up to him. 

“It’s the flowers along the river bank,” 
Big Angel overhead told him. “Too bad 
you cannot see them. If only you were 
nearer the cathedral door. Yesterday 
there were ripples on the water and 
boats passed by filled with boys and 
girls.” 

The lonely Saint heard all of this 
but not a word did he say. He studied 
the blue sky again and again but it told 
him little. Once a tiny bird flew down 
and perched upon his finger. The little 
Saint thought of this for years after- 
wards and always hoped he would come 
again. 

This particular day was the flower 
fete. The Saint knew because happy 
voices had told him so. He heard them 
coming up from the city streets. 

“There'll be flowers of every kind,” 
they said. “Flowers, music, dancing, 
and crowds of people.” 

“How wonderful,” sighed the little 
Saint. “It’s all very well to stand here 
year after year holding this heavy trum- 
pet but I would like to know the people 
who are passing by and Id love to visit 
this old cathedral, never once have I 
been inside those swinging doors.” 

Just then Big Angel’s voice was heard 
again. 

“Why of course go to the flower fete!” 
he said. “I'll stay here and hold your 
trumpet. Go, enjoy the gardens.” 

The little Saint blinked and opened 
his round eyes very wide indeed. “But 
how can I get down?” he asked. 

“Get down? Why you're only a few 
feet above the doorway, in a small niche. 
Don’t be afraid. I'll give you a push.” 

“You're very kind, Big Angel,” he 
said breathlessly, “I’d love to see the 
fete, nothing could be nicer. But I’ve 
stood here so many years my legs are 
stiff.” 

“Nonsense,” exclaimed Big Angel. 
“Where is your courage, little Saint? 
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There are places for your feet between 
the big stones. Feel about until you 
find them. Hold on tight, you'll be all 
right.” 

The little Saint’s face had a determined 
look; Big Angel must not be disap- 
pointed. When at last the trumpet was 
taken from him, when he felt the push, 
he started bravely down. The little 
Saint’s heart was bursting with thank- 
fulness when he finally reached the 
pavement. He leaned against one of the 
old pillars and looked about. This was 
the world he had been waiting to see. 

“That was splendid, little Saint,” Big 
Angel shouted. “I knew you could do 
it. Have a happy day. Cross the square; 
the fete is beyond. Look out for cars. 
Here, take this wrap. I fold it about 
myself on chilly nights. It will make 
you look more modern.” 

So the little Saint took the woolen 


wrap and started bravely off. His little’ 


stone heart was filled with happiness. 
After all these years he was to see the 
flower fete and to know the people there. 
He walked slowly; he had to. His legs 
wobbled from side to side. 

Soon boys and girls came towards 
him laughing and talking. How splendid 
they were! The Saint looked at them, 
his face shining. Not for worlds would 
he have frightened them away. His 
heart beat faster and faster. He step- 
ped behind a tree and watched them 
pass. 

“It’s a pity I cannot walk with them,” 
he sighed. “Now that I am really going 
to the fete we should know each other. 
I never thought anyone could be afraid 
of a statue like me but Big Angel says 
so and he knows best of course.” 

So the little Saint rested beneath a 
great oak tree in the park. The park 
was very friendly. Birds came near and 
sang to him. Squirrels peeked from their 
holes and rabbits nodded as they went 
hopping by. 

Finally the little Saint turned towards 
the river. There were the ripples Big 
Angel had told him about. There were 
boys and girls in flat-bottomed boats 
and walking farther he came at last 
to the gardens which were lovelier than 


This delightful story can be used with 
equal success in any grade. If the class i; 
studying mediaeval life it will be doubly 
appropriate. The suggestions for using 
the story in various ways are given on 
page 46 and are well worth considering, 
—Editor 


he had dreamed they could be. Trudg. 
ing up and down the narrow paths he 
touched lillies, roses, and tulips with 
his stubby stone fingers. It was mar. 
velous. 

The little Saint moved slowly. There 
was so much for him to enjoy. Gardens 
were quiet, music came to him. He 
listened and followed until at last he 
came to the pavilion which was filled 
with dancers. The little Saint stepped 
into a sheltered spot and watched. His 
face was radiant. 

Suddenly, high above the beat of 
drums, a voice cried, 

“Oh see that quaint little creature 
under the trees. What’s he doing? Who 
is he anyway?” 

The woolen wrap had slipped off and 
the Saint stood out clearly in the bright 


light. 
“Looks like a figure above the 
cathedral door,” someone answered. 


“You know, the one holding the trum- 
pet. Remember? Let’s go and see.” 

But the little Saint was too quick for 
them. He flung the scarf about him 
and stepped into the thick bushes. It 
was hard; for his legs were still clumsy, 
his neck stiff. He heard the boys and 
girls behind him. He walked faster and 
faster—deeper and deeper he went into 
the woods. The little Saint was lonely 
now—more lonely than he had ever 
been. He loved people, flowers, and 
music. He loved the river, the ripples, 
the stillness of the forest, the tiny things 
who lived in it. But nowhere was there 
a place for him. He wondered why. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t have come,” he 
whispered. “Maybe the boys and girls 
were right. Whoever did hear of a 
Saint at a flower fete? I suppose through 
all the ages they have stayed close to 
the old cathedrals. That is where they 
belong.” 

So the little Saint leaned against a 
great tree and thought. 

At last he stood erect, lifted his stone 
feet, and trudged slowly back to the 
city square. He walked as if in a dream, 
saying not a word. But, as he went 
something happened. His sad little face 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Suggestions or a 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY CELEBRATION - 


Few teachers are searching for pre- 
pared programs for this or any other 
day. All realize that the value of the 
final product is in direct proportion to 
what the class has contributed to. its 
preparation. There is always, however, 
a demand for ideas more or less out of 
the ordinary on which to base an evolu- 
lionary program. 

The following are suggestions which 
were adapted to fifth-grade ability and 
which culminated in a Pan-American 
Day entertainment. They may easily 
he slanted above or below this level. 

Throughout the activity constant 
attention should be’ given to the fol- 
lowing points: (1) Is every child find- 
ing an opportunity to. follow a_per- 
sonal interest in the project? (2) Is the 
child’s horizon being widened by use 
of community radio 
srams, current periodicals, and books? 
(3) Is life in our neighbor countries 
heing made real to the child? (4) Are 
individuals and community 
heing given an opportunity to serve the 
school, thus strengthening a desirable 
relationship? 


resources, pro- 


agencies 


USE THE COMMUNITY 

PUBLIC LIBRARY: The flood of new 
children’s books about our neighbors 
can well be the subject of a talk by the 
librarian. This talk might be given for 
the children and for the. parents. On 
a visit by the class to the public or 
school library. a special showing of 
these new books will stimulate interest. 

NATIVES: If luck is you, a 
native of some Latin American country 
living in your locality will be prevailed 
upon to hold a quiz session. The real 
interests of the children will be brought 
out in an advance discussion. These 
topics can serve as the basis for a lec- 
lure, followed by further questions. 

TRAVELERS: indeed is the 
traveler who cannot be persuaded to 
present a talk for children. A display 
of pictures and objects aids in holding 
attention and gives added emphasis to 
points made. A large map on which 
routes may be indicated is equally 


helpful. 


with 


Rare 


by 
AGNES JOLIN 


MANUFACTURING CONCERNS: 
Frequently people are surprised to 
learn the number of local firms which 
have South American or Central Ameri- 
can connections through the sale of 
manufactured products. The possibilities 
of firsthand travel accounts by sales- 
nen representing these offices should 
not be ignored. 

RADIO: Post notices of the week’s 
offerings relative to Latin American 
countries. Present a program over your 
local station .on Pan-American Day. 
Clever radio acts can be presented in 
assembly and for groups. 

NEWSPAPERS: Newspapers general- 
ly are eager for copy on school activi- 
ties. Occasionally a staff photographer 
will be sent out for a good picture. In 
some cases copies of Latin American 
publications can be obtained through 
the home-town newspaper office. 

CHURCHES: Returned missionaries 
or clergymen who have spent some tinie 
in the other countries of our group will 
he pleased to give an intimate picture 
of life there which appeals to children. 
Several Sunday school publications car- 
ry stories, songs, and pictures applic- 
able to this unit, 


WHAT TO DO . 

ART: Insist that all work by children 
he large, colorful, simple. Posters show- 
ing products of various countries, back- 
ground scenes for plays, invitations to 
a program, large blackboard pictures. 
and large easel panels (easels from 
tailor shops) are a few possibilities. 

PLAYS: Select outstanding incidents 
in a country’s history. Suggest a pos- 
sible approach for each as a play. The 
class may vote for the best play by a 
hoy and the best by a girl as choice- 


for a program. The usual values of 
playwriting will prevail here: good 


English, organization, imagination, skill 
in direction, selection of capable actors, 
etc. 


MUSIC: From Victor Herbert’s “Pan 


Americana”’ to the authentic folk melo-- 


dies of the various countries, there is 
a wealth of music relative to the subject. 
Many recently published music books 
for elementary grades include songs 


with amusing words or catchy tunes 
which delight the children. Albums of 
records of native songs are found in 
many homes. Records by operatic stars 
from our neighbor countries are avail- 
able. These may be loaned to the school. 

CARVING: Why not encourage carv- 
ing of wood or soap objects? Excellent 
training and satisfying results are 
worthy objectives. Listing objects pos- 
sible of production will add to the vo- 
cabulary. 

MODELING: Modeling lends _ itself 
lo reproduction of interesting objects 
in the life of a stranger group. Ques- 
lions aroused by a display can provide 
an opportunity to follow up certain 
lines of inquiry. 

COSTUMES: Paint costume plates. 
ress marionettes or dolls, even paper 
lolls. Ask speakers to wear native dress, 
or to loan costumes for a style show 
by the class. 

MAPS: Emphasize the map. Fa- 
miliarity with geographic location is 
un important factor in understanding 
neighbors’ problems. Use colored pins 
and colored adhesive tapes as an in- 
teresting change. Two children dressed 
in smocks and berets can color sections 
of a huge map as a program develops 
ideas about the various countries. 

IMPERSONATION: This exercises a 
child’s imagination in a_ worth-while 
direction. If he can begin to place 
himself in another’s personality he is 
learning an important lesson for future 
living. Compare Simon Bolivar to 
George Washington as an introductory 
effort. How were their problems alike? 
Their careers? Their achievements? 

PROGRAM: For most parents the 
word program has but one meaning. All 
delight in seeing their children appear 
on the stage. A certain informality 
makes the presentation easier for all. 
Assemble in previous months the vari- 
suitable “acts.” Invite parents, 
school nurse, supervisors, members of 
interested groups, and other grades. 
Here is the opportunity to develop poise 
in shy, weak-voiced children. They will 
strive to make their contribution give 
smoothness to the whole. 


ous 
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be given a coat of white shellac. In 
Another type of coaster is illustrated in Fig. (2). This can be any shape 


desired and cut from a half-inch piece of wood. A paper pattern should be J _— 
made first so that the coaster will have an even shape. After the wooden sec} “"° 

tion is cut in the shape of the pattern, the coaster is smoothed, Next one duced 
quarter of an inch is cut from around the edge of the pattern and traced onaj maste: 


piece of thin metal. Tin secured from a tin can will do, or any thin piece o Chi 
copper, brass, or tin plate. After the metal has been cut out with tin snips, itis 


filed smooth. An appropriate design is then drawn on the paper pattern. The age 
pattern and the metal piece are then placed evenly on the wooden base and = 
small nails are used to secure the edges of the pattern and metal to the base. this 
These can be small flathead nails about one quarter of an inch long andj why | 
placed every halfinch. The point of a common nail is then filed round anda so di 
series of light dents or dots are tapped through the pattern into the metal. about 
After the entire design has been tapped through. the pattern is torn off and the, 
metal polished. The wooden edges can be finished any way desired. —" 
In Fig. (3) we have a small flower stand that can be used on a table. The _ 
main base is made of any soft wood four inches by four inches and one-hall J diagr: 


inch thick. A one-eighth inch chamfer can be put on the top edges or they can 
be rounded off. There are four feet made from one inch by one inch and one 
quarter stock. These are glued and nailed evenly on the bottom of each cor 
ner of the base. The stand is then given two coats of paint. 

The last project is a hat tree and is shown in Fig. (4). The base is a four 
inch circle cut from a one-half inch piece of soft wood. The top edges should 
be rounded off and the entire base sanded. The center section or pole is a 
three-quarter-inch dowel or broom handle about eight and one-eighth inches 
long that has been sandpapered. The top is a circle with a diameter of two 
inches and cut from a piece of three-quarter inch wood. The top and side} [ 1 ™ 


edges are rounded off quite a bit so that a hat will be able to fit over this piece | “Con 
and not slide off. This piece is also sanded very well. Next a hole the size of | soun 
the dowel is drilled through the center of the base, and half way through from | MIN: 


the bottom of the top piece. The three pieces are then glued together and 
allowed ." dry overnight. The finished hat tree can be stained and shellacked 
or painted, 
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THE MINOR MODE IN SCHOOL MUSIC — PART II 


can 
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In the fifth grade, the class may learn 
two-part songs. Before sight 
reading, the teacher should review the 
minor scale in unison and as a two- 
part scale drill. (See Junior Arts and 
Activities for March, 1941). Unless the 
song is very easy, with much unison or 
solo work, it is best to postpone it until 
the problem of two-part singing has 
become familiar. Otherwise the differ- 
ence in major and minor harmonies 
may confuse the children. 

When the sixth grade studies minor 
three-part songs, the same problems 
present themselves. Because of its com- 
parative rarity on popular programs, 
minor tonalities must be treated as a 
separate problem. 

When the intermediate grades have 
ear-training drills, minor figures may 
be included. In the fourth grade it is 
wise to begin with identification work. 
In that case the teacher sings scales or 
figures with “Loo,” except for the first 
note, and asks the children to decide 
whether the tune was Major or minor. 
Several five-minute drills of mixed 
major and minor figures will help to 
clarify the tonal differences. 

In an advanced sixth grade or in 
junior high, in which chords and scales 
are built, minor forms may be intro- 
duced AFTER the Major have been 
mastered. 

Children are naturally curious. In 
presenting the differences between the 
two modes, the teacher might well utilize 
this fact. “Have you ever wondered 
why major and minor music sounded 
so different? There isn’t any magic 


minor 


about it, if you understand music. Do 
you recall how minor and major scales 
are related?” She draws the following 
diagram on the board: 





{ ] Major ( ) minor 
“Composers decided that melodies 


sounded all right in this NATURAL 
MINOR, but the harmony would be 


by 
LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
Supervisor of Music, Ralston, Nebraska 


prettier if they changed a note or two. 
They raised the seventh note of the 
minor scale by putting a sharp in front 
of it. This made better harmony, so 
they called it HARMONIC MINOR. 
Most of our music today is written in 
that form of the minor scale.” As she 
talks, the teacher places a sharp before 
the note marked “5S” and counts up 
from the first note to show that “5” is 
the seventh note in the minor scale. 

In a class that is interested in the 
science of music, she may wish to ex- 
plain the difference between a Major 
and a minor chord. “Have you noticed 
that all the chords in a Major key do 
not sound bright or cheerful?” If she 
has a piano in the room, she plays all 
the chords in some Major key; “C” is 
probably the easiest because there are 
no sharps and flats. “In a Major key. 
only the chords built on the first, fourth, 
and fifth notes are Major.” She slowly 
plays these three. “The second and third 
chords are minor.” Again she plays the 
chords to deepen the aural impression. 
(If some ask what the chord on the 
seventh note is, she may tell them it is 
a “diminished chord,” because the skips 
between the notes in the chord are 
smaller than in Major or minor). 

If the teacher has a piano, she can 
do some laboratory work with the class. 
If not, she will have to depend upon the 
board. Assuming that there is a piano 
in the room, she might say to some 
child, preferably one who has learned 
to play the piano a little, “Play ‘d?” 
She stations a second child beside the 
pianist to report what is done and an- 
other at.the board to write down what 
is played. To the latter, the teacher 
says, “Place a Roman numeral II be- 
low the ‘d’; it is the second note in the 
key of ‘C.’” 

To the pianist she says, “Keep your 
thumb on ‘d’? Play the third and fifth 
notes above it, one after another. Then 
play them together in a chord.” 

To the reporter she says, “Is she play- 
ing any black notes?” (No) “Very 
well. Write down the skipping notes 
above ‘d?”’ (If the class have not writ- 
ten notes in three-part harmony pre- 
viously, the teacher may need to assist 


the recorder. See diagram: 
first 
chord 

















“In the key of “C” we have no flats 
or sharps, do we? We can make this 
a Major chord by putting a sharp in 
front of ONE of these three notes. Play 
the first note sharped, and the class may 
decide if it sounds Major.” (No) “Try 
sharping the middle note in the chord. 
Is that Major?” (Yes) “Let us sharp 
the top note, to make sure. (No) 

“Reporter, will you tell the class and 
the recorder what we did to make a 
Major chord from a minor one?” 

Another class period, the teacher may 
wish to make minor chords out of Major 
ones. If possible, she experiments as 
before. “Play middle ‘C.’ Play the 
skipping notes that are third and fifth 
above it. “Play them together to make 
a chord. Class, sometimes we want to 
make a minor chord out of a Major 
one. Does anyone know how to do it? 
How did we make a Major. chord out 
of a minor one? (By sharping the 
middle note ) “Does a minor chord 
sound lower or higher than a Major 
one? (Lower) When we made a Major 
chord, did we raise or lower the pitch? 
(Raised the third ) What will we have 
to do to make a minor chord?” (Lower 
a note ) 

If someone suggests lowering the 
third tone, which is correct, try it, let 
the class listen, then try flatting the first 
and fifth tones to prove they should 
NOT be flatted. Write the correct form 
on the board as in the diagram. 














0) 
0) 
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“We can make the fourth and fifth 
chords minor by following the same 
plan.” 

If there is no piano available, the 
teacher might write the original form on 
the board, ask the group to sing it in 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Draw a decorative tree in colored 


on a large sheet of wrapping paper. Each 
child in the class may contribute an 
original motif to the group panel. Bright 
colored construction paper is cut into 
shapes and pasted together. The child 
may select his own spot on the panel. 
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3 dimensional] 





can be made with 
Rectangular shapes may 


CREATIVE SPRIN 
DESIGNS 


To make the classroom bright and ch 
during the spring season, the ideas shown on 
page are suggested. The emphasis is placed 
the child creating his own designs around a 
tral theme. Too much stress cannot be placed 
the creative aspects of art work done even in 
lowest grades. 

The panel at the left may be worked out as 
gested or it may be drawn directly on the b 
board and the children, after sketching ideas 
their own satisfaction on small sheets of paper 
their places, may go to the board and draw 
design in whatever place they choose. The tea 
will provide the necessary colored chalks so 
they may choose their own colors. This idea 
be adapted more specifically by choosing a 
den as the principal theme and having the chi 
dren draw in the vegetables and fruits and garda 
activities. 

The ideas at the bottom of the page may 
used for posters and notebook covers also. 









Short, decorative 
awnings in light 
colors may be made 
of . paper and painted 


+he top cf window 
and hang the B 
fold over ataut string, The 


Fold at Ax B. Tack at 











be folded, rolled, and pasted awnings face into the room 


+o a cardboard. A series 





of these half cylinders 
may be combined +o form 
figures etc, Paint in designs 
on the background also, 
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Because there are valuable and unique 
wartime activities in progress in the 
rural schools of the nation, we are eager 
to follow this present article with sugges- 
tions from the various schools. Teachers 
are invited to write Dr. Wagner telling 
him of their experiences. His address is 


Cedar Falls, lowa.—Editor 


“Remember Pearl Harbor” had just 
emerged as a national slogan when 
many rural schools throughout the 
country went into wartime action. Since 
that fateful day of December 7, 1941, 
the contributions, both direct and in- 
direct, which the 121,000 one-room 
rural schools of the nation have made 
to the total war effort must surely be 
of colossal proportion. But these con- 
tributions, helpful as they have been, 
are not enough. Pupils and teachers 
alike must realize that their efforts 
should continue on an ever-increasing 
scale, We must go steadily forward on 
the thesis that each one of the 30,000,- 
000 Americans in the schools of the na- 
tion has an ever larger part to play in 
contributing to the total war effort. 

Do the children of our rural schools 
feel that they are actually contributing 
to the winning of the war? Indeed, 
many of them do. And they are right. 
Teachers who guide them wisely and con- 
scientiously will find that they are grate- 
ful for the chance to play their signifi- 
cant part in the march toward victory. 


CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES 

Conservation seems to be one type 
of activity which has been entered into 
with the most zest. The children collect 
metal, rubber, rags, and paper because 
they know that these are of strategic 
importance as munitions of war, Class 
discussion as well as current reading 
materials have undergirded these sal- 
vage campaigns with intelligent under- 
standing. But more than that, the 
money which they receive for junk can 
be used in the purchasing of war stamps 
and bonds. The children are proud to 
invest in the gilt-edged securities of- 
fered by their Uncle Sam. Socially, 
too, the children become better poised 
because of their business dealings with 
others in connection with their collect- 
ing, their sales, and their investments. 
‘ Some schools have this maxim post- 
ed in the classroom, “Use it up. Wear 
it out. Make it do—or do without.” 
Children are not likely to conserve in 
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one instance and be extravagant in an- 
other. They repair tears and worn spots 
at once. As a result, the children who 
are active in a campaign for conserva- 
tion are better groomed than ever be- 
fore, In one rural school, a little nine- 
year-old girl made the suggestion, dur- 
ing the weekly club meeting, that 
the children should care for their wraps 
by hanging them on hangers. She 
concluded her remarks with this sensi- 
ble peroration, “Hanging them on 
hooks is hard on them—and anyway, 
it'll make the cloakroom look better.” 
An alert teacher capitalized the dynam- 
ics of the situation and soon coat hang- 
ers began to appear as if by magic. 
Not only were enough coat hangers pro- 
vided for room use, but several hun- 
dred were salvaged for resale to a clean- 
ing establishment. The proceeds meant 
an increase in the record of war savings 
stamps bought by the children of that 
school. 

In many schools there is a continuous 
paper salvage campaign. And there is 
little waste paper in wastebaskets these 
days that has not been used on both 
sides. Some children make covers of 
cardboard in which they keep sheets of 
paper which have been partially used. 


PATRIOTIC EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES 

Assembly programs designed to de- 
velop intelligent awareness of the true 
progress of the war and to suggest serv- 
ices that young Americans can give are 
well received. Sometimes these school 
programs enlarge into community pro- 
grams of the same nature. If the pledge 
of allegiance is given during these pro- 
grams, the words of the pledge have 
vitality and meaning. When children 
face the flag and say, “I pledge alle- 
giance to the flag of the United States of 
America” eyes fix unwavering on their 
flag and the sincere, ringing voices give 
sure evidence that this is a high mo- 
ment. 

Many other direct approaches are 
used in developing a spirit of loyalty 


and patriotism. Neighborhood speak- 
ers have been used, especially on patri- 
otic holidays, to discuss such topics as 
“What We Are Fighting For,” “What 
America Means to Me,” and “Americans 
Who Have Made Our Country Great.” 
Children keep abreast of current events 
by the intelligent reading and discussion 
of current newspapers, especially the 
newspapers designed for elementary 
children. In many schools, patriotic 
education via radio is becoming com- 
mon. Not only do children tune in to 
such week-end programs as “Abe Lin- 
coln’s Story,” “Land of the Free,” and 
“The Army Hour,” but a careful study 
of week-day broadcasts reveals pro- 
grams which merit listening and follow- 
up discussions during school hours. 
Outstanding among these school-hour 
programs is the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System’s daily series entitled 
“School of the Air of the Americas.” 
One other emphasis should be noted 
in the field of patriotic education. 
Children are being taught to utilize 
primary sources in their study of Amer- 
ican history. For instance, rather than 
merely studying about Teddy Roosevelt, 
they read what he has said and written. 
And when such primary sources of his- 
torical information are implemented by 
old letters, newspapers, pictures, phono- 
graph records, and other realia, great 
events and great persons in American 
history begin to take on real vitality. 


PUBLICITY ACTIVITIES 


Brief mention should be made of the 
various ways in which children make 
their wartime activities known. Com- 
munity programs have already been 
mentioned. It is obvious that parents 
especially are kept informed by meal- 
time discussions. Some rural schools 
are making their major wartime activi- 
ties known through the columns of the 
neighborhood weekly newspaper. This, 
of course, is all to the good for it not 
only gives children deserved credit but 


(Continued on page 44) 
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FOR YOUR 
CLASSROOM 


this set of 
12 BEAUTIFUL 
ANIMAL PRINTS 





Every teacher will want this distinctive 
set of animal prints. They are not just 
another set of pictures—they have 
many practical uses! 

Many teachers are now using some 
of the subjects each month in class 
work and are delighted with them. 
These animal prints are ideal for art 
and activity work in connection with 
the teaching of elementary science, 
social studies, history, geography. 

The animals have been drawn by 
experienced artists. They are printed 
in black on a heavy paper stock. The 
borders surrounding the illustrations are 
in color—adding a distinctive and beau- 
tiful touch to the prints. Over-all size 
of each print is 7 x 9 inches. 

Subjects included are: elephant, 
beaver, tiger, kangaroo, giraffe, rabbit, 
reindeer, polar bear, lion, squirrel, 
rhinoceros, panther. 


EVERY TEACHER WILL 
WANT THIS SET OF 
ANIMAL PRINTS 


only 30¢€ postpaid 


Because of the extra bookkeeping in- 
volved, we cannot accept charge orders. 
Cash must accompany each order. 


Send your order to 


THE JONES POBLISHING CO. 


4616N.CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











- LETS READ MORE’. 


GRACE E. KING 


“The Robin’s Nest by Mrs. Madeline 
Leslie was the door through which Jack 
entered a bright new world,” said the 
proud mother. “It’s the first book he 
has read alone.” We read into books 
our own experiences; so with the right 
book, the desire to read may begin at 
a very early age, and develop into a 
habit by the time the child reaches 
seventh or eighth grade. Unfortunately, 
however, too few children have this 
happy experience. 

“One reason,” says Frances Y. Young,” 
“why the younger©generation is not 
book-minded is that all their books are 
chosen for them with the idea that the 
young should read only ‘worth-while’ 
literature. So when left to their own 
resources, they take refuge in the lively 
comics and picture-magazines.” They 
want entertainment. Unerringly chil- 
dren themselves have chosen and saved 
the real books, discarding the false. 
Good books share great emotions with 
their readers and banish the childhood 
illusion that such-and-such an experi- 
ence happened “only to me”; it de- 
velops that “what has happened to me” 
has happened people before, even a long 
time ago. Children need the support 
that comes from the books they read, to 
make of themselves the kind of grown- 
ups they want to be. 

Dr. Augusta Jameson of the Guidance 
Counsel of the Laboratory Schools, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, says, “We must 
think of what reading means to a very 
young child in connection with reading 
difficulties, in making pleasure selec- 
tions for him. We do not know what 
a child’s conflicts are, nor what things 
had been inhibitions in his earlier life.” 
She continues, “Children are always 
handicapped who do not get the proper 
training when they are ready for it. 
They should be started very young; nor 
is it necessary to wait until high school 
years to talk about authors and illus- 
trators of books. The author can be 
made a very real person, likewise the 
illustrator, and the appeal of the book 
thereby measurably enhanced. I want 
my children to hear things that I do 
not have the nerve to say; but books 
could say them.” 

For reading aloud to younger chil- 
dren there is a collection of 27 folk 
tales by Agnes Fisher called Once Upon 
a Time that is sure to be entertaining. 
Then there are three books reviewed 


by Jean Gardiner Smith, Librarian at 
the University’ of Minnesota’ High 
School, in the January 1944 issue of 
The Elementary English Review: Pup- 
pies for Keeps by Dorothy E. Lathrop, 
A Puppy for Keeps by Quail Hawkins, 
and Rufus by Eleanor Estes. Once Upon 
a Time will be enjoyed by older chil- 
dren also. The other three are for young 
readers. In the same issue the following 
books are given favorable reviews: 


Binoy Rides AGMi 6.500028 ccenees Downing 
Don’t Count Your Chicks........... d’Aulaire 
PN ee ee Angelo 
Cocky, the Little Helicopter........... Alden 
pe ee ne Evers 
POE WINE cca ecisiere was omeat Holberg 
Oe eS Perr rer ree. Urbahns 
Berrie and Damghier..<cccccccicseves Caudill 
The Model Airplane Mystery... .Stroutenburg 
The SOCK TES «onc: scs:s Collected by Chase 
American Warplanes ..........+00+: Conger 
a A ee a Hylander 
Hathoo of the Elephant............. Wheeler 
Friends Far 

Pee Meyer, Sorenson, McIntire 


Hathoo of the Elephant is said to be 
like Kipling’s Jungle Books—a “distin- 
guished book that will take its place in 
English literature.” 

Friends Far and Near “picture life in 
six carefully chosen regions of the 
Western Hemisphere, Each unit is made 
up of a well-written story with a plot 
centered around a particular family and 
their friends and neighbors . . . the new 
polar concept of the world . . . makes 
clear that people in different localities 
live differently, not because they are 
queer, but because certain modes of life 
thrive best under certain conditions. or 
because people have been isolated.” 

Following is a partial list prepared 
by the Staff in the Childrens’ Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Public Library un- 
der the title “In the Picture Story- 
Books”’: 


Don’t Count Your Chicks.......... d’Aulaire 
CT PREM s x iioK50 seco miesexoes d’Aulaire 
DE: CD BOE oes ceccevcvccwsens Burton 
Se are ey Chalmers 
Sa Bly Mathers Hetise..... oss secense Clark 
UND biaecesindsdd Keccnsesusnosnresee Clark 
eg SER a en re Flack 
Hercules, the Fire Engine......... Gramatky 
Sr ee pn Gramatky 
They Were Strong and Good*......... Lawson 
PEON, ch ine ccs rcwavedccdeuangeea Lenski 
BE (oes pdahehad Comes ninesoecent McCloskey 
Make Way for Ducklings?......... McCloskey 
A Squash for the Fair..........seeee0s Paull 
hn Americ A BC ...cccsccsisces Petersham 
Secret of the Ancient Oak............. Wole 





1 Book Rights Reserved 

2 Author of Secret of the Dark House, 
Cupples & Leon Co., New York, 50c. 
3Caldecott Medal Award Books 
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We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be helpful 
and interesting to teachers. One dollar will be 
paid for each contribution accepted. Send your 
jdeas and suggestions for this page to Teachers’ 
Corner, Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 
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A a PERIOD 


y 
MARGUERITE S. SUGG 
Garden City, L. I, New York 
Once a: week, the children of the fourth grade 
spend their relaxation period mending their 
own clothing. Each child brings a piece of 
apparel that needs simple mending. He re- 
places buttons on shirts, dresses, or sweaters; 
and sews rips or torn places as well. 
During this period we discuss the importance 
of personal cleanliness and the need for the 
conservation. of our clothing. 


OILCLOTH SCRAPS 
by 
PRISCILLA PERKINS 
Waterville, Maine 
Many useful articles can be made from 
sraps of oilcloth. Coin purses, portfolio 
covers, belts, etc., are only a few of the pos- 
sibilities. 
To make a coin purse, choose whatever 
size and dimensions you wish and then follow 
the pattern given below. 


SMESE Corners A 











Bind with yarn 


Sew ona snap (, 
. B 


A belt is equally simple to make and will 
add a colorful note to children’s clothes or 
to play costumes. Following diagram, make 
B twice as long as A. Weave B over and 
under A. Attach the loose end with yarn and 
sew on an old buckle. 


SILENT READING ILLUSTRATED 
by 
JEANNETTE B. ROSENFELD 
New York, New York 

The children are assigned the same reading 
selection and are told to read it silently. 
Then, at a given time, each child is handed 
a sheet of paper and told to illustrate some- 
thing interesting from the story. 

The pictures are hung so that all can be 
seen. In identifying these pictures, various 
parts of the story are recalled. Also, the varied 
pictures lead to the rereading (orally) of the 
selection to check for accuracy. 

This device offers an excellent opportunity 
for self-expression and oral English of which 
80 many of our children, especially in foreign 
sections of cities, are in dire need. It also 
creates the audience situation and promotes 
the habit of being a good listener. 


PROMOTING CLEANLINESS 
by 
ETHEL MILLER 
Strattonville, Pennsylvania 
In my fourth grade each morning we look 
around for anyone wearing something new. 
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It may be a new dress, shirt, or perhaps just 
a hair ribbon. Then, to the tune of “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb,” we sing “ has 
a nice new dress (shirt, ribbon, etc.).” At 
other times we just sing, “ has his hair 
combed nice,” or some other complimentary 
thing about the children. We try never to 
miss anything new, and to sing about each 
child every week. Each child endeavors to 
be clean and neat enough to warrant our 
songful attention. 


DOMINO SEATWORE 
by 
BESSIE L. ANDERSON 
Chicago, Illinois 
The idea of dominoes can be used very 
profitably for number seatwork. Each pupil 
is provided with a card on which are drawn 
twelve dominoes. As a part of the exercise 
the children may color the dots of the dominoes 
(or this may be done by the teacher before- 
hand) selecting one color to represent the 
number of dots on the dominoes. Thus, all 
one’s will be colored red; all two’s, green; 
etc. 
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[5+5=10| | 4+3=7 


The child may use his number cards and 
signs to place the correct number phrase and 
answer below each domino. If the children 
do not have number and sign cards, they may 
write the sum. 


MOUNTING PICTURES 
by 
EMMA M, BUTLER 
Ashland, Oregon 

After mounting pictures for use in the 
schoolroom, the background often becomes 
faded while the pictures are still good. If 
glue or paste has been used in mounting them, 
it will be almost impossible to remove the 
pictures without tearing and damaging them. 

It is an excellent plan to mount pictures 
by using rubber cement, which may be pur- 
chased at the dime store. When one wishes 
to remount them, he removes the pictures by 
using a knife. The cement may easily be 
rubbed off leaving the pictures in good con- 
dition. 

If you prefer you may mount pictures by 
using a stapler, fastening the pictures to the 
background by means of small metal staples. 

With care, the mounting paper may be 
turned over when faded and used again. 


VICTORY GARDEN SCRAPBOOKS 
b 


: 
GRACE CLOSE 


Milroy, Pennsylvania 
We are beginning to think about our Vic- 
tory Gardens and are busy preparing Victory 
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Garden scrapbooks by collecting pictures of all 
the vegetables we plan to grow in our gar- 
dens. A record will also be kept of the kinds 
and cost of seed, when and how planted, etc. 
We shall keep a record of the vegetables 
canned and dried for winter use. 

When school begins next September we 
plan to assemble all the pictures and records 
together with verses or poems and stories which 
we are making up about our vegetables, and 
then arrange this material in our scrapbooks. 


EASTER-EGG DECORATIONS 
by 
ELIZABETH OBERHOLTZER 
Penbrook, Pennsylvania 
To make unusual and attractive Easter eggs, 
attach gummed reinforcements (such as are 
used for pages in loose-leaf notebooks) to 





cold, hard boiled eggs. Various designs can 
be created to increase the attractiveness of 
each egg. After the reinforcements have been 
applied, dip the eggs in dyes and after allow- 
ing to dry, remove the reinforcements. The 
design will appear in white on the colored 
egg. 
& 


NOTES 

If teachers desire to earn a bit of ex- 
tra money during the coming summer 
vacation, we invite them to write to us 
for information regarding the selling of 
subscriptions for Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities. It is pleasant and profitable 
work, Write Agents, 4616 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 40. 


Again we call teachers’ attention to the 
splendid series of programs which the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company pres- 
ents each Sunday—Invitation to Learn- 
ing. During April teachers will be par- 
ticularly interested in the discussions of 
Morte d’Arthur by Malory (April 2) 
and Wuthering Heights by Emily Bronte 
(April 16). Because of the deviation 
in time of presentation in different parts 
of the country and over different local 
stations, we suggest that teachers see 
their local newspapers for the precise 
times of these broadcasts, 
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ENTERTAINMENT HELPS 


APRIL PLANS 


by 
GLADYS PARKER MORGAN 


Here is April, the rainy month 
—the month spring seems real. You 
may be having your money-making 
program now as moving time is over 
for the rural schools and the work is 
going very well. If so, there were some 
recommendations for humorous plays, 
songs, and recitations in the September 
issue of Junior Arts and Activities. 
Some additional plays for a spring 
program and a few Easter suggestions 
follow. 

Choice Dialogues for Rural Schools 
(September issue), “The Passing of 
Winter,” 10 or more characters. Good. 
Attractive, simple costumes. 

An adaptable plan for a spring op- 
eretta lasting about 50 minutes can be 
obtained free of charge from the Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company, Chicago. 
The plan is “In the Garden of Singing 
Flowers” by Rose Sattler Grimes. All 
songs are from The Music Hour series 


(kindergarten, first, second, and elemen- 
tary Teacher’s Book). The stage plan 
and costumes are described. The plan 
can be changed easily to suit any 
school. Other songs can be used or 
some left out. 

Early Bird Gets the Worm, Mary 
Louise Kempe, Wetmore Declamation 
Bureau, 1631 South Paxton Street, 
Sioux City, Iowa, 30c; 8 minutes, 8 
characters, A delightful spring playlet 
in rhyme. 

The Easter Treasure Book, Lenore 
Hetrick, Paine Publishing Company, 
4-44 East First Street, Dayton, Ohio, 
40c. Variety, if you want to emphasize 
Easter. 

Churchill-Grindell I] (September is- 
sue) contains 17 songs suitable for 
spring—more than enough for any pro- 
gram. “Pussy Willow,” “My Little Yel- 
low Duck,” “The Rabbit” are recom- 
mended for small children’s solos or 


group singing. 

“The Rainy Day” could be very 
clever worked out with any number 
wearing rain clothes and doing an um- 
brella drill after singing the song. 

“Robin’s Return” makes a beautiful 
solo for large or small. 

“Daisy Bud” is beautiful as a song. 
Have some small girls dressed in white 
sing it. Each could have an umbrella 
covered to represent a daisy. Cut large 
white petals and pin to open umbrella, 
Pin a yellow center in place. Curl 
the edges of the petals around a pencil 
for a still better effect. The umbrellas 
will close partly giving the “bud” effect. 
Have the girls open them and keep time 
to the chorus. 

If you have children to coach for a 
declamatory contest and do not have 
readings for them, the Wetmore Decla- 
mation Bureau (address given above) 
carries the biggest and best variety. 





it is stimulating to readers of the local 
paper. The inclusion of wartime activ- 
ities as a special feature of a rural 
school’s own monthly publication also 
deserves consideration, 

In many schools challenging posters 
related to war activities have been an 
outgrowth of stamp and bond cam- 
paigns, rationing, health goals, and 
salvage drives. In one rural school 
these posters have been bound into big 
books which have as titles “History of 
World War II in Pictures,” “Machines 
in World War II,” and “Our School 
and the War Effort.” Attractive bulle- 
tin boards on which are posted creative 
drawings, cartoons, and war maps are 
capitalized in fostering the war efforts 
of the community in some school dis- 
tricts. Original songs, poems, and dra- 
matizations, which reveal in part at 
least the war activities of the children 
and the community, are prepared for 
club meetings and community gather- 
ings. All of these activities deserve con- 
sideration in planning a program of 
public information which will keep 
both children and adults on their mettle 
as soldiers of the home front. 
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WARTIME 


(Continued from page 41) 


GIFT AND COMMUNICATION 
ACTIVITIES 


By letters and gift boxes children in 
our rural schools have contributed to 
the morale of the armed forces in a 
measure beyond their imagination. 
There is hardly a person in the United 
States who has not read time and again 
the expressions of deep appreciation 
from those far away from home for the 
tokens of remembrance which they have 
received. 

One school sent a Christmas letter to 
all community members in the armed 
forces. This letter included the list of 
those in the service and the present ad- 
dress; also included in the letter were 
a dozen snapshots of the school, the chil- 
dren, and community scenes. January 
had not passed until many expressions 
of gratitude were received at the school. 
Many of the men and women in service 
indicated that the address list made it 
possible for them to correspond with 
their old friends, And the pictures be- 
came dog-eared by constant showing to 
comrades in arms. 

Some schools have sent one or more 
gift boxes every month. Included in 
these gifts are such items as linen hand- 


kerchiefs, scrapbooks of funny car- 
toons, children’s origina! drawings, clip- 
pings of local interest, books of short 
stories, and in some instances carefully 
selected foods, especially hard candies. 
Chain letters written by all members of 
the school, especially when relating in- 
cidents of local color and humor, are 
good morale boosters—both to the re- 
cipient and the writer. And postcard 
showers, especially on birthdays and 
holidays, have carried messages of 
cheer to all parts of the globe. Did the 
little children writing these cards and 
sending these gifts realize the great 
work they were doing? Of course their 
experiences were too limited to realize 
it fully. But watch their faces as they 
write, as they shop for gifts, and as 
they wrap packages, Watch their eyes 
as they read the grateful expressions of 
thanks from their friends away from 
home. The answer is written there. 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES 
A good many rural children are dis- 
appointed and somewhat chagrined 
that so many boys from their commu- 
nity have been rejected from service 
because of poor health. Some of the 
(Continued on page 48) 
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BOOKS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Described as “a statement of pur- 
poses,” Teachers for Our Times reflects 
the aims, beliefs, hopes, and plans of 
the Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education. 
The sixteen members of this commission 
through their director and spokesman, 
Karl W. Bigelow, have done a thorough 
job of presenting their views and their 
book, therefore, merits the careful at- 
tention of everyone. This is particularly 
so of elementary and secondary teachers, 
administrators, and those concerned 
with the preparation and growth of 
teachers. 


After a five-year period of study and 
investigation the commission has ar- 
rived at various beliefs and opinions 
relative to the future of education in the 
United States. Specifically Teachers for 
Our Times is concerned with the train- 
ing of teachers but this interest cannot 
be expressed without taking into con- 
sideration all the factors, social as well 
as professional, which are necessary in 
providing adequate, or superior, teach- 
ers. The commission is directing its at- 
tention not only to preparation for 
teaching but the in-service growth of 
teachers. Its point of view has been 
summarized in the introduction to the 
book, “. . . teacher education is a hu- 
man enterprise, requiring the participa- 
tion of numerous persons and dynamic 
by nature , . . improvement in teacher 
education is always possible . . . [be- 
cause] the processes employed in group 
endeavor— . . . sensitivity to human 
relations, . . . the selection of ways of 
working together . . . are democratic 
in character and effective in result.” The 
exposition of this thesis has involved 
stating in Teachers for Our Times some 
broad principles of planned action and 
the definitions of many concepts (such 
as freedom) which are becoming in- 
creasingly important. 


Because this book does define and 
characterize trends and principles it is 


important that every teacher know what 
this influential organization has to say; 
to agree or disagree as his evaluation 
of the material presented dictates. But 
more than that, this book surprised this 
reviewer at least by the force and power 
of its prose. We do not suppose that 
the prime purpose in writing it was to 
produce a piece of literature and yet 
there were passages of beauty and a 
general excellence in the movement of 
word with thought that, no matter what 
our convictions may be in other cate- 
gories, can only inspire admiration and 
respect. 

A final word. The section outlining 
the development of the American de- 
mocracy as the commission believes it 
should and can be done is one of lucid 
exposition. However remote teachers 
may believe this to be from curriculum 
changes in teachers colleges or from 
summer workshops, they will profit by 
reading it—their own views will be 
considerably clarified. 

(American Council on Education— 


$2.00) 


In the steady procession of stories 
built around historical themes, Liberty 
for Johanny by Adelaide H. and John 
C, Wonsetler is an interesting example 
because it combines so many features 
of colonial life and the struggle for in- 
dependence. 


Johanny is a Mennonite boy who 
lived in Pennsylvania. His adventures 
began when he was persuaded to look 
into the box of Professor Opticon, a 
travelling showman of doubtful princi- 
ples. The professor’s runaway slave, 
Domino, provided additional complica- 
tions. Johanny’s adventures included 
acting as a spy within the British-held 
city of Philadelphia, brushes with some 
of the officers of the Revolutionary 
army, and an experience behind the 
scenes in an eighteenth-century theatre. 
In the course of these many adventures, 
Johanny learns much of the outside 


BOOKS FOR 
PUPILS 





world and the reader learns much of 
life during that important historical 
period. 

The scenes especially interesting are 
those in the theatre, about which there 
has been little written for boys and 
girls. 

All in all Liberty for Johanny con- 
tains many fascinating moments, an ex- 
cellent plot, and good characterization. 

(Longmans, Green and Co., 
$2.50) 


Among the pamphlets in which teach- 
ers of the elementary grades may be 
interested is one published by the 
Schools -at-war Section of the War 
Finance Division of the Treasury De- 
partment. It is called The Teacher of 
Mathematics and the War Savings Pro- 
gram. While not all the material is 
suitable for the elementary schools, sec- 
tions devoted to material for grades 
three through six will provide much 
that can profitably be used not only to 
increase skill in arithmetic but to de- 
velop a greater consciousness of the 
important part the war savings program 
has in the winning of the war, Teach- 
ers who have difficulty in finding mean- 
ingful experience problems will find 
the many presented in this little pam- 
phlet extremely helpful. 

A copy may be obtained by writing 
to the Schools-at-War Program, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The Australian News and Information 
Bureau announces the release of a 
packet of helpful material. A resources 
map of that island continent in full color 
and very large, a large poster showing 
the most characteristic animals, and a 
smaller outline of the various features, 
habitats, and peculiarities of these ani- 
mals complete the packet. For the small 
charge of 10c, to cover cost of mailing, 
this packet is available to all teachers 
and others. The address is Australian 
News and Information Bureau, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 


Inc.— 
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RUSSIA 


(Continued from page 8) 


quest to The Information Bulletin, Em- 
bassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, 1125 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington. D. C., a tri-weekly bulletin 
will be mailed free of charge.) The 
boys and girls should also be en- 
couraged to write stories, essays, news 
articles, etc., during this study of Russia. 

ART: Making costumes and scenery 
for a dramatization will afford many 
unique experiences in art. Besides that, 
the making of notebook covers and the 
sketching of illustrations to accompany 
texts will provide additional creative 
opportunities, If possible, the class 
should have books showing various 
typical Russian designs for such things 
as costumes, Easter eggs, houses, etc. 

MUSIC: If possible, pictures of char- 
acteristic Russian musical instruments 
(such as the balalaika) should be 
brought to school for study. Typical 
dance forms should be heard in con- 
nection with the study of the ballet 
which, in Russia, is considered by many 
authorities to have reached its zenith. 

HEALTH and SAFTY: Discuss the 
problems faced by the Russian people 
in sections of the country where famine 
and epidemics have formerly been prev- 
alent. What necessary measures were 
taken to eradicate these two forms of 
disaster ? 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

The many activities which have taken 
place during the unit should be brought 
together in some manner to make a 
unified whole in the minds of the chil- 
dren. This may be accomplished by 
preparing a long program in which a 
dramatization of one of the Russian 
legends is only a part. The remainder 
may include music by Russian com- 
posers or performed by Russian artists; 
a round-table discussion of Russian 
education and culture by those boys and 
girls who have done most research in 
these branches; the singing of Russian 
songs; and perhaps some Russian folk 
dancing. 


MUSIC 


(Continued from page 39) 


unison, one note after the other. Then 
she might change the notes, with sharps 
or flats, and ask the class to sing each. 
Later they could sing the minor chords 
alternating with the Major chords in 
harmony drills. (See Junior Arts and 
Activities for December, 1942 for de- 
tailed information.) 
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This advanced theory requires a class 
with a good foundation, keen ears, and 


a scientific turn of mind: If a class 
is interested only in the participation of 
singing, or in listening, they may care 
little for these technicalities. At junior- 
high level, where classes in advanced 
music are sometimes elective, the teacher 
may find students who thoroughly en- 
joy this work. Although harmony, as a 
subject, is usually not offered below 
senior-high level, an interested class and 
teacher may lay an excellent founda- 
tion in junior high. There are excellent 
harmony texts available, suitable for 
the teacher’s use and understandable to 
a musical adult without an instructor. 
If the teacher discovers, however, that 
the intellectual aspects of music do not 
interest her group, she must strive to 
inculcate appreciation through enjoy- 
ment rather than through understand- 
ing. The ultimate goal 1s appreciation, 
whatever the route one follows. 


LONELY SAINT 


(Continued from page 36) 


grew brighter and brighter just for 
thinking of all the beautiful things he 
had seen and heard. That much of the 
fete belonged to him. 

Crossing the square, he looked back. 
There were the people, the carts piled 
high with fruits and vegetables, and 
the whirling cars. He lingered a mo- 
ment. then pushed the heavy doors 
aside and entered the old cathedral. 

It was late that evening when he 
looked out again on the square. 

“Are you ready to come up?” Big 
Angel called to him. 

The little Saint’s face was shining. 
He had no fears now of being lonely. 

“Coming!” he cried. 

Next day the custodian of the cathe- 
dral found little Saint. He was holding 
the trumpet but not in his niche. Stone 
masons crowded about him. 

“Oh look,” they shouted, “Something 
has jarred the little Saint. He’s out of 
place. Suppose we put him down nearer 
the swinging door where more folks 
can see him. What a funny smile he 
has, as if he was laughing with us. Let’s 
give the trumpet to the Big Angel over- 
head. This one has carried it long 
enough.” 

Now whenever Big Angel asks if he 
doesn’t want to go to another flower 
fete the littie Saint always chuckles and 
shakes his head. 

“Oh, sometime, Archangel,” he cries 
gleefully. “But I’ve seen so much beau- 


ty and there are still countless things 
for me to think about. Besides, this is 
where I belong, you know. Maybe some 
day I'll go to the fete but not now. Not 
for a couple hundred years at least.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR USING 
THIS STORY 


Project for school: 
(1) Reading and research 
(a) Cathedral architecture 
(b) Angels in art 
(c) Spring festivals, Easter fes. 
tivals 
(2) References 
(a) Studies of Church Build. 
ings in the Middle Ages, Charles E. 
Norton 
(b) Heritage of the Cathedrals, 
Prentice Sartell 
(c) Gothic Architecture, Edith 
Brown 
(d) Songs in Season (Spring), 
Jessie L. Gaynor 
(e) Easter Carols, Book I, H. W. 
Gray 
(f) Why We Celebrate Our Hol. 
idays, Mary Curtis 
(3) Desk work 
Sketch cathedral door before the 
Saint leaves and after he returns. 
(b) Design festival scenes and 
costumes. 
(c) Make setting for auditorium 
program, if one is to be staged. 
Group Activities: Dramatize the 
story of the lonely Saint, Write Easter 
and Spring songs. Present the Lonely 
Saint, an Easter or a spring folk festi- 
val chosen by the teacher or group or 
written by the group. 
Additional suggestion: This might 
be a nice time to invite the P. T. A. 
—Marie G. Merrill 











RAINING 
When it is raining and I stay 
Inside the house the livelong day, 
I do not care; 
We have the outdoors in our room 
To brighten up the dark and gloom 
Right over there 
It hangs, upon the parlor wall 
Quite near a little “come-in” hall, 
So all may see 
The fleecy clouds and purple hill, 
The winding road, the little rill, 
And soft green tree. 
So when outdoors is dark and gray, 
I think it’s lots of fun to play 
Inside the picture on the wall; 
I quite forget it rains at all! 
—Elsie M. Fowler 
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Since it has been impossible this 
month for us to present our usual page 
of information and illustrations about 
the subject for our cover design, and 
since our current subject is a composer 
of world-wide fame, it is fitting that we 
discuss him in this column. 

Peter Ilich Tschaikowsky was born 
in 1840 (May 7). His family was not 
particularly musical. But, like a great 
many Russian families, it is probable 
that the Tschaikowskys were apprecia- 
tive of music. Young Peter did not plan 
to be a musician. He chose law instead 
and for a while actually held a position 
in the Russian ministry of justice. 

Tschaikowsky soon gave up this type 
of work to devote himself to music, He 
studied at the St. Petersburg (Lenin- 
grad) conservatory where he met and 
became friends with Anton and Nich- 
olas Rubenstein, pianists and teachers. 
Later he went to Moscow where Nich- 
olas Rubenstein was the head of the 
Moscow conservatory, and began to 
work on his earliest compositions. These 
attracted the attention of the head of 
the conservatory, but Tschaikowsky still 
had a long way to go before becoming 
one of the greatest of composers. 

However, he was provided with an 
excellent background in the techniques 
of composition without which even a 
man of genius is at a loss. His technical 
knowledge stood him in good stead also 
when he was appointed as an instructor 
at the Moscow conservatory. 

One characteristic which a great 
many composers and most Russian com- 
posers feel (Tschaikowsky among them) 
was a great love of the stage. Hence it 
is not surprising that early in his ca- 
reer as a composer, Tschaikowsky 
should attempt to write operas. Al- 
though he wrote several during his life 
some were not successful. A notable 
success was Eugen Onegin, although 
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this was not composed until much later. 

Tschaikowsky was a great admirer of 
the works of Mozart seeing in them .a 
blending of technical excellence and 
great emotion, 

As his career progressed he composed 
the famous piano concerto which did a 
great deal to establish his reputation 
outside Russia. He also composed sev- 
eral pieces for chamber groups and 
strings as well as songs. But Tschai- 
kowsky’s great talents were for orches- 
tral composition. He great overture 
fantasy, “Romeo and Juliet,” is a proof 
of this as are his three great sympho- 
nies. His ballet music is charming and 
melodious, particularly that for the 
Sleeping Beauty, Aurora’s Wedding, 
and Swan Lake. Everyone is familiar 
with the orchestral suite of selections 
from his Nutcracker ballet. These are 
not the only compositions of Tschai- 
kowsky which have achieved a promi- 
nent place in the affections of music 
lovers. 

It is sometimes said that Tschai- 
kowsky’s melancholy life has made all 
his music somber and sad. This is not 
so as anyone who listens to his many 
lovely waltzes (he was a master of the 
art of composing waltzes) and such 
compositions as the Nutcracker music 
and “Capriccio Italien” can see. 

Although by nature a shy man, Tschai- 
kowsky nevertheless was persuaded to 
conduct performances of his works in 
the great music centers of the world, 
including those in the United States. 

His untimely death (in 1893) of a 
disease he contracted by drinking im- 
pure water was mourned by all Rus- 
sians as well as by music lovers every- 
where, His home, until the present war, 
was kept as a museum to which many 
people made pilgrimages. 

There are those who say that the 
music of Tschaikowsky is not great 


oe © 
y2 
Yet who can call it otherwise 
when for so many years it has con- 
tinued to give pleasure and bring hap- 
piness to all who hear it. 

In connection with the study of the 
life of Tschaikowsky, the class may 
wish a listening hour composed of some 
of his works. We suggest the following 
program: 

The last movement of the Fourth sym- 
phony 

Sections from the Fifth and Sixth sym- 
phonies 

The first movement of the piano con- 
certo (the one which has become so 
familiar through popular versions) 

Sections of the “Serenade for Strings” 

Any of the waltzes: from Eugen One- 
gin, Sleeping Beauty, etc. 

“Capriccio Italien” 

“Francesca da Rimini” 

Selections from the “Nutcracker” 

“None but the Lonely Heart” 

“Solitude” 


“Marche Slave” 
“Andante Cantabile” 


music. 


suite 


You may recall that when this col- 
umn was established, it was planned to 
give information regarding visual aids 
as well as music. This month we call 
attention to some sound movies especial- 
ly designed for classroom use by Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (for- 
merly Erpi Classroom Films Inc.). The 
are a series on Canada (The Industrial 
Provinces, The Prairie Provinces, The 
Maritime Provinces, and Pacific Cana- 
da) designed for use in the elementary 
grades; Fundamentals of Diet, for ele- 
mentary health and science classes; and 
Common Animals of the Woods, for 
primary and elementary grades. For 
further information write Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., 1841 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. 
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WORKMEN 


(Continued from page 29) 


less and angry. Once there was a little 
bit of a hole in my home. Tracy would 
not get it repaired by Capt, Dentist. 
Now the light is so strong that comes 
into my home that the Nerve family, 
who share the house with me, assist me 
to teach Tracy a lesson for treating us 
in this way. That is why we joined your 
howling army, Madam Decay. Such 
fun! 

MADAM DECAY: Very good work. 

EYETOOTH (breaks in): I want to 
report, too. Madam Decay, this is the 
experience I had with my neighbor, Mr. 
Incisor. We decided to have an excit- 
ing game of shooting arrows. What fun 
for us! Ha, ha, ha. Tracy didn’t think 
it fun. Ah, me. But did he worry about 
taking care of us? Why should he com- 
plain at a little innocent game of ours 
and our joining your forces of decay? 
He has ruined us so we might as well 
finish the job he began and have a real 
time of it. Here is the new member 
whom I brought along to join our reg- 
iment. 

MADAM DECAY: How do you do, 
little friend Incisor, We are so happy 
to have you in our midst. You must 
always be very faithful, and carry on 
our EVIL work, 

INCISOR: Madam Decay, I’m very 
glad to join with you, too! I hav been 
very angry with this boy for not pay- 
ing attention to me. 

MADAM DECAY: Some one tell me, 
what is this gossip about some kind of 
a conversation the family had over the 
condition of Tracy’s teeth? 

INCISOR: It seems that Tracy has 
almost made up his mind to go to the 
dentist. 

(Sound effects, stamping of feet as 
well as shoving.) 

MADAM DECAY: What is this I 
hear? 

CAPT. ENAMEL (leader of healthy 
teeth): You have not won yet! This 
child will realize what you and your 
mean army are up to before it is too 
late. I am Capt. Enamel, leader of 
healthy teeth, far stronger than you and 
your followers are or will ever be. 
I cover the whole tooth, and intend to 
keep the whole tooth covered so that 
you and your cowardly army cannot 
enter to do your cruel work. We will 
fight to a finish, which will finish you, 
mark my words! 


MADAM DECAY: We will eat 


through you yet, open the dentine and 
break it down. Then we will enter deep, 
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deep into the blood vessels and nerves 
until nothing can be done but pull out 
what is left of you, while my subjects 
move into a new house. Ha, ha, ha. 

CAPT. ENAMEL: You will not at- 
tack us! Army, away! We have much 
to do. Are you ready to put an end to 
Decay’s work and build a tooth future 
free from evil? 

TOOTH ARMY: Yes, yes! We will 
fight with you, Capt, Enamel, to help 
make all teeth safe from Decay and all 
of her oppression. 

(Spirited music.) 

ANNOUNCER: There seems to be a 


change in the Brown family. I wonder 
what it can be? 


GRANDMOTHER: I am so happy to 
be able to visit you and the children 
again. Where are they? 

MOTHER: BOTH of them have gone 
to a school party. Oh, Mother, I am so 
pleased to have you with us again. But 
wait until you hear the wonderful news 
I have for you. Tracy awoke one morn- 
ing with a terrible throbbing in some 
of his teeth. He begged me to take him 
to our dentist. He seemed so fright- 
ened! Well, we immediately visited Dr. 
Greene and let me tell you he worked 
wonders on that boy of ours, He has 
become quite a favorite with his class 
at school, and his marks have improved 
remarkably, not to mention his general 
health. 

GRANDMOTHER: This is 
news and a surprise, too. 

MOTHER: Here come the children. 

CLYDA: Hello, Mother. Why, 
Grandmother, when did you come? I’m 
so glad you are here. 

TRACY: Mother, Grandmother, this 
is a happy surprise. It seems this day is 
full of surprises for me. The party Cly- 
da and I attended was just full of thrill- 
ing happenings. 

CLYDA: It was one of the loveliest 
parties. While we were dancing, the 
music stopped. Of course, we all won- 
dered what had happened. John then 
made an announcement. It was so ex- 
citing! Tracy, you go on and tell the 
rest. 

TRACY: If you insist, sis, I will. John 
announced right then and there that I 
had been chosen president of the grad- 
uating class. I’m so happy I don’t know 
what to do. 

MOTHER: I’m so proud of my son 
and daughter. Tracy, you have made 
us very happy. Dad will be so proud 
of this. 

TRACY: Grandma, (mischievously) 
do you believe in dreams? 

(Happy music.) 


good 








WARTIME 


(Continued from page 44) 
children even have a feeling that it iy 
unpatriotic to be in poor health, “tha 
is if we can help it.” And in many one. 
room schools something is being done 
about it. Dental cards are being filled 
out more rapidly and in a greater num. 
ber of cases. More schools are being 
able to boast of a nearly perfect dental 
record, Although school immunization 
programs are not common many fam. 
ilies are being encouraged to have their 
children immunized by the family doc. 
tor to diphtheria and whooping cough 
and vaccinated against smallpox. An. 
nual medical examinations are being 
looked upon with respect and the fam. 
ily doctor is a pleasant friend rather 
than one to be “scared of.” 

Sleep, too, is understood to be of 
mountaintop importance in a_ good 
health program. Lessons are learned 
better because children get to bed in 
time to obtain their needed ten to 
twelve hours, 

The hot lunch is now an integral part 
of many rural school curricula. Moth- 
ers appear eager to help and interested 
in the right diet for their children. One 
young man home on a furlough told a 
group of children about the fine, bal- 
anced meals he had in the service. Har- 
old, an eight-year-old, could hardly re- 
strain from interrupting with the re. 
mark, “Why, you eat the same things 
we do.” And from Mary, the one 
eighth-grade pupil in the room, came 
the admonition, “Yes, and we are pretty 
careful to have at least six colors of 
food on our plates. Especially if some 
of the colors are fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, we are fairly sure to be having 
a balanced diet.” 

The prospect of healthier boys and 
girls from our: one-room schools seems 
bright. Annual health and dental exam- 
inations, immunization programs, ade- 
quate sleep, and proper diet, the big 
four on any substantial health program, 
are on the increase. The rural one-room 
schools, guided by war conscious teach- 
ers, are making a healthier nation, 


CONCLUSION 

In setting up the preceding categories 
of activities, the writers realize that 
many important suggestions regarding 
the war work of the rural school are 
not included. But all of these activities 
will reveal themselves to the teachers 
and pupils who keep ever before their 
eyes the challenge “What can we do to- 
day to further the national war ef- 
fort?” 
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SEASONAL MATERIAL 


in 


EASY-TO-DUPLICATE 
HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


For seasonal projects, units, 
and activities, you will find that 
these hectograph workbooks 
can be used most satisfactorily. 
They are printed in hectograph 
duplicating ink and each sheet 
can be used to produce from 
50 to 100 copies. 


SUBJECTS AVAILABLE 
My Bird Book (All grades) 50 com- 


ea eR, $1.25 
My Flower Book (All grades) 40 
common flowefS .............--.:ccesse00- 1.25 
China (2nd or 3rd grade leve))........ 1.00 
My Unit on Holland (2nd or 3rd 
Og Eee eee 1.00 
Mexico, Our Southern Neighbor 
pS ee Ae 1,00 


Holidays of the Year (2nd or 3rd 





grade level) 1,25 
Pioneer Days (Sth or 6th grade 
level) 1.00 





Send Orders To 
MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
4616 N. CLARK ST., DEPT. M44] 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 

















BUILD-UP PANEL 
PICTURE POSTERS 


for class activity 





Each set contains four background panels 
printed on sheets of heavy construction paper, 
12 x 36 inches. Colored poster papers, 
printed for cutting and pasting on the back- 
ground, are supplied. The designs are simple 
and each piece is keyed for guidance. The 
complete panels show colorful, authentic 
scenes. 


LAND TRANSPORTATION 
SET No. 706 50 CENTS 


AIR AND WATER 
TRANSPORTATION 
SET No. 707 50 CENTS 


CHINESE 


SET No. 713 50 CENTS 


Order From 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
4816 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











BIRDS WE LOVE 


By INEZ BRASIER 


STORIES ABOUT THE BIRDS WE LOVE ~ 
IN THREE VOLUMES FOR 


PRIMARY GRADES 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
UPPER GRADES 
ONE BOOK FOR EACH GRADE GROUP 


These stories provide excellent opportu- 
nities to teach the facts—appearance, 
nest, eating habits, and so on—of com- 
mon birds, Written at specific reading 
levels, BIRDS WE LOVE make excellent 
supplementary reading texts. 

If pictures of the birds in question are 
displayed during the reading, the results 
will be even more gratifying. 


10c per copy 
3 for 25c 


Order copies for your entire class. Be 


sure to specify primary, intermediate, 
or upper grade editions. 


Because of extra bookkeeping involved, all 
orders for less than $1.00 must be accom- 
panied by cash. 


Send Orders To 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
DEPT. M44] 
4616 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 





























By FRANK A. STAPLES 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


FOR THE RECREATION LEADER 


There are three parts to this practical new manual which is designed to serve 
as a guide to beginners as well as experienced leaders of arts and crafts 


groups. 


Part I discusses the values of crafts for the recreation pro- 
gram, the kind of leadership necessary, and offers suggestions 
for design, color, and similar subjects. 


Part II presents the project outline with brief suggestions 
for age levels, the approach to be used, the general subjects, 
and arts and crafts projects so arranged as to develop the child's 
skills in logical sequence. Materials and the equipment needed 
are briefly outlined. 


In Part III are the practical directions for making a number 
of projects, such as modeling, bookmaking, candlemaking, 
spatter printing, toys, puzzles, and many other articles. There 
are profuse illustrations and diagrams. 


You may order this practical manual at $1.50 from 


The National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 







































is important 
Use Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES | 


to supply material to motivate 
SOCIAL STUDIES LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 


ARITHMETIC NATURE STUDY 
SPELLING CITIZENSHIP & DEMOCRACY 
READING MUSIC 


and all other subjects of the curriculum 


Order Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
with other magazines 


Make up your own clubs from the list below. For 

only one magazine, use price in the first column. For 
two or more to the same address, use prices in the second 
column. For another publication and Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 
use price in the third column. If you want to order two or more publications along with Junio 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES, add the price given in the second column, plus $2.75, the club price for Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES. (Canadian postage 25c additional; foreign, 50c additional for Junior ARTS! 
& ACTIVITIES subscriptions.) 


Note: When you order Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES for one year you will receive 10 consecutive 
issues from the date of your order (20 consecutive issues of your order for two years at $5.00) 


PRICE WITH 
JUNIOR ARTS 

PUB. CLUB AND PUB. CLUB 

PRICE PRICE ACTIVITIES PRICE PRICE 

$3.00 $2.75 American Childhood ............ $5.50 $2.00 none fF 8 errr 

1.25 1.00 Canadian Nature (5 issues)...... 3.75 3.00 $2.75 Nature Magazine ............. 

2.50 2.25 ree 5.00 O00” DEB" - Meweweek .... wc ccccccccssccs 

3.00 3.00 Children’s Activities ............ 5.75 1.00 1.00 0 eee : 
1.50 1.40 Children’s Play Mate............ 4.15 3.00 3.00 Reader's Digest ............... 5.75 
2.50 2.25 ARERR eee 5.00 4.00 3.80 NS i055 6 xd new ncewsete 6.55 
3.00 2.75 The Grade Teacher............. 5.50 2.00 2.00 8 errr 4.75 
3.00 2.75 ee EE ovina eaxsdndinns 5.50 1.00 1.00 We PHD bee ceneeusneseens 3.75 


*Special to teachers only. Include the name of your school. 


NOTE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS — — — ORDER NOW — — — 


We know that you do not want to miss a single 


issue of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. That's why Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES () New ( Renewe 


wo so panting Gils tp along to yee: 4616 North Clark Street, Chicago 40, Mlinois APR.-44 


Decnase of tes Geeta on One Gnted alk. we (] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, one year (10 consecutive 
eannst qeniian anith aidiaee as cadiels, Be issues beginning with the current number), $3.00. 
in eee Qk ae eis “eat de (_] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, two years (20 consecutive 
peodicament: shared. we mey edd. by ol issues beginning with the current number), $5.00. 
publishers. [) Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES in combination with 


Therefore, we suggest that you send us your 
renewal some months in advance—even three or 
four months. You will receive all the copies due "TTT ete eee e eee cette eee e tee neees 
on your old subscription; your renewal will begin I sen hf rsa sti Shed net acl old acid ees sas hc This order 
Promptly with no interruption of service; and Address............ ite @. ..ciscsaseeel 
you may pay at a later date, if more convenient, eee eee tet t tte e eee eeeteees 

For the duration, let's work together to give OC PSS 6-8 9 OOS HST OHS OCF FE CERE EEE 600s 20S Oe eee oO Which . - enctosing 
you good service. Thank you. — 
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